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THE 

WAY  OF  THE 

BENDED  KNEE 


How  a  doctor  learned  the  hard  way — a  true  story 
Robert  T.  Henry 


T  F  you  had  talked  with  Ken  Wil- 
■*■  Hams  (that  is  not  his  real  name), 
a  doctor  doing  a  good  surgeon's  job 
in  a  large  Hong  Kong  Hospital  ten 
years  ago,  he  would  have  told  you 
that  being  a  good  doctor  was 
enough.  That  was  before  World 
War  II  threw  internment  and  sepa- 
ration from  his  family  across  his 
path.  His  wife  and  children  were 
ordered  from  the  area  where  he  was 
serving,  and  he  resented  that.  They 
had  gone  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  be  back  in  a  few  months, 
just  as  soon  as  the  brush  with  Japan 
was  over. 

The  island  bastion  fell  and  Ken 
was  face  to  face  with  the  restrictions 
of  internment.  It  was  a  drab  sort  of 
experience.  The  gray  rocks  across 
from  the  hospital  wall  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  drabness.  Loneliness 
such  as  he  had  never  before  known 
made  him  desperate.  It  was  more 
than  just  being  away  from  his  fami- 
ly. He  could  not  get  away  from  the 
feeling  that  he  would  rot  on  this 
forgotten  island.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  way  out. 


He  could  not  avoid  asking  himself 
why  life  had  done  so  much  to  him 
in  so  short  a  time.  He  did  not  have 
inner  resources  to  meet  the  mo- 
notony of  internment  and  the  ex- 
perience of  living  so  close  to  his 
own  inner  self. 

He  began  to  look  about  him.  He 
noted  three  men.  No  matter  what 
happened  to  them  they  always  kept 
their  chins  up  and  had  a  cheery 
word  for  folks,  even  though  they 
did  get  their  faces  slapped  by  the 
Japanese  soldiers. 

One  day  he  timidly  approached 
one  of  the  three  to  inquire:  "What 
is  it  that  you,  the  Quaker,  the  Sev- 
enth-day Adventist  and  the  Method- 
ist have  that  enables  you  to  keep  a 
grip  on  yourselves?  I  need  whatever 
it  is  that  you  fellows  have." 

If  one  had  told  him  that  he  was 
on  the  way  to  a  religious  experience 
he  would  have  laughed  at  the  very 
suggestion.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  down  the  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong  with  him. 

Conversation  was  interrupted  and 


the  only  result  was  that  one  of  the 
three  men  slipped  into  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  little  devotional  book, 
The  Upper  Room. 

The  reading  did  not  come  easily 
and  understanding  was  even  more 
difficult.  As  he  read  the  passages  of 
scripture,  the  comments  and  the 
short  prayers,  he  felt  more  calm. 
Some  days  were  better  than  others. 
One  day  he  began  to  want  a  Bible. 
One  of  the  three  men  brought  one 
to  him,  and  he  began  to  turn  the  un- 
familiar pages. 

As  time  ground  out  its  weary 
tread,  he  found  that  he  had  more 
and  more  time.  Hospital  duties  de- 
manded little  from  him  since  few 
patients  found  their  way  to  the  hos- 
pital. More  and  more  he  turned  to 
the  wonderful  book,  and  to  the 
quiet  times  when  he  just  searched 
and  breathed  out  his  heart's  desires, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  reaching 
out  for  God. 

Food  rations  were  shortened  way 
down  to  twelve  hundred  calories, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him 
any  more.  His  friends  of  the  way 
were  optimistic  about  getting  out  of 
internment.  He  had  asked  how  they 
got  such  assurance.  One  of  the  men 
explained  simply  that  his  faith  in 
God  made  him  sure  that  the  intern- 
ment would  end,  and  that  one  day 
they  could  again  pick  up  the  rou- 
tines of  more  normal  living.  There 
were,  however,  times  when  all  were 
discouraged. 

"Does  the  struggle  never  end?" 
asked  Ken.  "When  does  one  know 
he  has  arrived?" 

All  three  became  quiet  as  they 
pondered  his  question.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  these  men  never  drew 
back  from  facing  a  heart-searching 
question.  At  last  one  volunteered 
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that  he  had  discovered  struggle  all 
through  his  own  experience,  but 
that  he  had  found  grace  sufficient 
to  his  every  need.  He  felt  that  the 
lengths  of  the  struggles  grew  shorter 
with  experience  and  that  he  had 
come  to  have  implicit  trust. 

Another  offered,  "As  for  arriving, 
we  are  always  arriving  only  to  dis- 
cover that  there  are  still  goals  to 
be  grown  to.  Growth  after  all  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  Maybe  that  is  the 
reason  God  allows  difficulties  to  fall 
across  our  paths.  He  wants  us  to 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  goes 
with  us  all  the  way.  Didn't  you  just 
read  what  Jesus  said:  "Lo  I  am  with 
you  always." 

Not  many  days  after  this  ex- 
change of  experiences,  word  came 
that  the  Americans  were  to  be  re- 
patriated, and  that  would  leave  only 
the  British  Quaker  and  himself. 
Could  they  find  the  same  sort  of 
understanding  together? 

A  test  came  that  very  day.  Each 
man  was  assigned  to  a  strenuous 
task  which  broke  their  fellowship  for 
more  than  a  week.  Ken  was  on  his 
own.  However,  he  did  go  to  the 
accustomed  place  of  prayer.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  began  to  find  an 
increasing  assurance  of  God  being 
with  him.  That  was  a  red-letter  day. 
He  knew  that  he  could  walk  on  his 
own,  make  his  own  discoveries,  and 
find  truth  for  himself. 

One  day  he  got  to  wondering 
what  his  wife  would  think  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  him.  She 
had  been  very  religious  in  her  early 
life  but  the  experience  had  gone 
sour.  Since  then  she  had  not  gone  to 
church  and  refused  to  read  the 
Bible.  He  knew  that  she  would  be 
surprised,    and    he    wanted    above 


everything  for  her  to  understand 
and  to  walk  in  the  way  with  him. 

He  sought  out  one  of  the  men 
who  was  going  home  and  said,  "Say, 
old  man,  would  you  mind  taking  my 
insurance  papers  to  be  mailed  to  my 
wife?"  That  was  agreed. 

His  friend  seemed  to  sense  that 
this  question  was  merely  a  front  for 
something  that  lay  deeper  and 
asked,  "What  bothers  you,  Ken?" 

Ken  thought  a  long,  long  time  be- 
fore making  a  reply,  and  then  it  was 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  third  per- 
son. "You  know,"  stumbled  Ken,  "I 
was  just  wondering  if  there  was  a 
way  for  someone  to  tell  my  wife 
about  my  wonderful  discovery  of 
the  way  of  the  bended  knee.  I  know 
she  will  think  that  I  must  be  out  of 
my  mind  to  talk  of  surrender.  I  was 
rather  domineering  in  our  home, 
and  usually  insisted  on  those  around 
!  me  making  the  surrenders.  I  know  it 
was  selfish." 

It  was  agreed  that  if  one  of  the 
group  should  be  able  to  get  a  mes- 
sage to  his  wife  that  would  be  done. 
In  any  case  they  would  all  keep  on 
praying  for  him  and  his  wife. 

But  the  excitement  of  preparation 
for  the  repatriation  group  began  to 
pall  on  him.  He  became  moody.  His 
appetite  went,  and  he  could  not 
sleep  for  wondering  if  ever  he  would 
get  out  of  Hong  Kong.  He  skipped 
several  of  the  fellowship  meetings, 
for  he  felt  he  would  be  a  hypocrite 
to  go  with  all  his  questions. 

Ken  could  sense  the  concern  of 
his  friends  as  he  saw  the  puzzled 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  three 
from  whom  he  had  gotten  so  much 
help.  They  knew  that  he  was  evad- 
ing them  and  not  wanting  to  face 
the  issue  of  his  own  inner  struggle. 
Finally,  two  days  before  they  were 


to  sail,  he  decided  that  the  matter 
must  be  resolved.  He  ate  no  supper 
and  announced  that  he  would  be 
resting  in  his  room.  Actually  he  was 
wrestling  in  prayer. 

The  day  of  their  departure  was 
moved  up  and  that  day  dawned 
gray  and  sticky  hot.  Maybe  it  was 
fatigue  or  the  weather,  but  he  slept 
through  breakfast,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  men  were  gone.  He 
simply  must  see  them  to  share  with 
them  his  own  victory  over  his 
doubts.  He  had  no  money  for  rick- 
shaw fare.  The  streets  burned  his 
feet,  but  he  did  not  notice  that.  He 
reached  the  assembly  point  to  see 
only  one  bus  and  none  of  his  friends. 
His  heart  gave  a  start,  had  he  waited 
too  long? 

Then  another  bus  pulled  around 
the  corner  and  someone  was  waving 
to  him.  He  walked  over  to  the  bus. 
his  face  aglow  with  recovered  as- 
surance, and  he  reached  up  to  shake 
the  outstretched  hand  of  his  most 
trusted  companion  of  the  way.  A 
quietness  came  over  him.  Then  he 
could  say  from  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  "Do  not  worry  about  me  any 
more,  I  have  found  the  way  of  the 
open  book  and  the  bended  knee." 

There  is  a  sequel  and  a  happy 
one  at  that.  One  of  the  three  was 
assigned  to  China  and  did  meet  the 
wife  of  this  doctor  in  South  Africa. 
She  was  told  the  story  of  her  hus- 
band's struggle  and  his  victory.  \t 
the  same  time  she  was  helped  to  see 
that  even  though  it  seemed  a  long 
way  back  to  the  religion  she  bad 
abandoned,  she  must  walk  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  and  together 
they  could  be  strong  to  build  again 
the  dreams  for  a  full  life.  They  have 
done  just  that  through  sharing  the 
companionship  of  the  way. 
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How  Jacob  Riis 

Became  an  American 


Vincent  Edwards 


T^HE  greatest  thrill  that  ever 
-*-  came  into  the  life  of  Jacob  Riis, 
the  pioneer  of  American  slum  clear- 
ance, was  experienced  long  before 
that  resolute  Dane  had  won  his 
great  victory  over  greed,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice. 

Riis  came  to  America  fired  with 
a  great  dream  of  public  service.  But 
he  had  hardly  got  off  the  boat  be- 
fore he  seemed  marked  for  one  dis- 
appointment after  another.  In  his 
native  Denmark  the  young  man  had 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  but, 
search  as  he  might  all  over  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  he  was  unable  to 
find  work  anywhere. 

Some  nights  he  slept  on  a  park 
bench.  On  others,  a  friendly  milk 
delivery  man  would  let  him  curl  up 
in  his  empty  wagon  until  morning. 
There  w^as  a  dreadful  depression  in 
the  land  just  then,  and  nobody  was 
more  aware  of  it  than  Jacob  Riis 
as,  day  after  day,  he  tramped  be- 
hind an  army  of  men  forever  seek- 
ing work. 

Yet,  keen  as  his  hunger  was,  his 
pride  was  even  greater.  Rather  than 
seek  assistance  from  his  rich  Danish 
friends  in  New  York,  he  tore  up  their 
addresses  to  remove  that  tempta- 
tion. 
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In  the  end  so  resolute  a  chap  was 
bound  to  win.  His  chance  came  when 
the  New  York  News  Association  ad- 
vertised for  a  reporter.  The  editor 
was  somewhat  scornful  of  the 
emaciated  fellow  who  came  apply- 
ing in  such  threadbare  clothes,  but 
after  Riis  had  turned  in  a  brilliant 
story  on  a  political  banquet,  his 
boss  was  forced  to  admit,  "You'll 
do." 

But  the  ambitious  Dane  was  far 
from  content.  Instead  of  sitting  back 
and  enjoying  his  triumphs  in  this 
new  field,  he  was  prepared  to  throw 
his  whole  future  away  for  the  sake 
of  a  long-cherished  dream.  At  last 
he  saw  a  chance  to  carry  out  his 
vision  of  public  service. 

During  the  months  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much  hunger  and  hard- 
ship, he  had  seen  all  the  terrible 
alleys  and  back  courts  around  which 
the  poor  people  of  New  York  had 
to  make  their  homes.  No  earnest 
soul,  least  of  all  Jacob  Riis,  could 
look  on  the  hideous  squalor  of  the 
East  Side  slums  without  being 
stirred.  Now  he  was  resolved,  like 
Lincoln,  to  "hit  this  thing  hard." 

It  wasn't  an  easy  battle.  Large 
blocks  of  tenements  were  owned  by 
some  of  New  York's  most  influential 
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residents.  As  soon  as  Riis  drew  at- 
tention to  the  ugly  slum  conditions, 
these  people  broke  out  in  derisive 
protest. 

For  answer,  their  critic  fell  back 
on  the  thing  that  couldn't  lie — the 
camera.  Now  began  a  campaign  that 
went  on  for  weeks,  and  months,  and 
years — his  great  war  against  the 
slums.  With  his  camera,  Jacob  Riis 
sought  out  the  worst  spots  and 
photographed  them  as  they  really 
were.  Then  he  went  around  New 
York  lecturing  and  showing  his  pic- 
tures. 

The  evidence  was  indisputable. 
As  audience  after  audience  saw  how 
children  were  being  brought  up  in 
foul,  dingy  rooms  where  crime  as 
well  as  disease  could  not  help  lurk- 
ing in  the  filth,  thousands  of  good 
citizens  were  appalled. 

Victory  was  slow  in  coming,  but 
the  conscience  of  a  great  city  was 
bound  to  be  awakened  at  last.  Thou- 
sands of  volunteers  came  to  fight 
alongside  him  in  his  no-quarter  war 
on  the  slum  evil. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  most 
thrilling    time    of    Mr.     Riis's    life. 


That  had  come  to  him  months  be- 
fore when  he  was  still  deep  in  his 
struggle  for  slum  clearance  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere.  Rest- 
less, he  had  gone  back  to  his  native 
Denmark  on  a  visit. 

One  day,  at  Elsinore,  he  was  feel- 
ing especially  low  in  mind.  It 
seemed  that  his  hard  struggle  for 
something  fine  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  persecution  and  mis- 
understanding. His  thoughts  were  in 
this  groove  of  despair  when  he  hap- 
pened to  look  out  of  his  window  to 
the  sea.  At  that  moment  a  ship  went 
by,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

For  Jacob  Riis,  everything  was 
changed  in  a  moment.  As  long  as  he 
lived,  he  never  forgot  what  hap- 
pened. As  he  wrote  afterward, 
"Gone  were  illness,  discouragement, 
gloom  ...  I  sat  up  in  bed  and 
shouted  and  laughed  and  cried  by 
turns,  waving  my  handkerchief  to 
the  flag  out  there.  .  .  I  had  found 
it,  and  my  heart,  too,  at  last.  I 
knew  that  it  was  my  flag,  that  my 
children's  home  was  mine;  indeed, 
that  I  also  had  become  an  American 
in  truth." 


THMKOTM! 


A  merican 
Holiday 


Bennie  Bengtson 


TT  HAS  often  been  said  that 
■*■  Thanksgiving,  unlike  Christmas 
and  Easter  which  are  observed  the 
world  over,  is  a  distinctly  American 
holiday.  In  a  sense  this  is  true. 
America  is  the  only  nation  to  set 
aside  a  day  of  thanksgiving  as  a 
national  holiday. 

Many  other  peoples  and  nations, 
however,  have  from  time  to  time 
down  through  the  centuries  cele- 
brated days  of  thanksgiving,  usually 
after  the  gathering  of  the  harvest 
in  the  fall.  It  was  done  in  early 
Biblical  times,  for  we  read,  in  Le- 
viticus 23:39,  that  Moses  com- 
manded the  children  of  Israel, 
"When  ye  have  gathered  in  the 
fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord."  In  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  this  thanksgiving 
celebration  became  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  lasted  seven  days. 

This  feast  appears  to  have  been 
observed  through  the  time  of  Joshua. 
Then  it  was  discontinued  until  after 
the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Bab- 
ylon. Ezra  and  Nehemiah  revived 
this  Biblical  thanksgiving,  for  a  time 
at  least,  as  we  read  of  it  being 
resumed  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Nehemiah. 
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The  first  American  Thanksgiving 
came  in  October  1621.  It  celebrated 
the  first  harvest  gathered  by  the 
pilgrims  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
ordered  by  William  Bradford,  the 
governor  of  the  colony.  Only  about 
half  of  the  original  one  hundred 
colonists  that  arrived  on  the  May- 
flower in  December  of  1620  had 
survived  that  first  terrible  winter. 
Fortunately  their  first  crop  was  a 
good  one,  and  they  faced  their  sec- 
ond winter  in  their  new  homeland 
with  more  food  and  better  shelter, 
for  they  had  built  houses.  In  spite 
of  the  hardships  they  had  seen,  they 
felt  they  had  cause  for  thanksgiving. 

The  friendly  Indian  chief,  Massa- 
soit,  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
invited  to  the  feast.  They  arrived 
ninety  strong,  outnumbering  their 
hosts  almost  two  to  one.  But  they 
brought  five  deer  with  them,  and 
that  helped.  The  governor  had  sent  j 
four  men  hunting,  and  they  killed  ; 
enough  "fowle  to  last  the  company 
almost  a  weeke."  This  Thanksgiving 
celebration  lasted  three  days. 

Besides  venison  the  menu  doubt- 
less included  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
turkeys,  and  an  abundance  of  fish, 
clams,  and  oysters.  There  may  have 
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been  cranberries  from  nearby  bogs, 
unsweetened  in  all  likelihood,  for 
the  colonists  could  not  have  had 
much  sugar  to  sweeten  them  with. 
Dried  fruits  like  plums,  cherries, 
and  gooseberries  served  for  dessert. 
It  may  be  that  their  guests  showed 
them  how  to  prepare  some  of  the 
Indian  dishes,  using  the  Indian  corn 
and  pumpkins  which  the  red  men 
grew.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  Massa- 
soit  had  the  recipe  for  the  delecta- 
ble pumpkin  pies  that  now  grace 
our  Thanksgiving  tables. 

The  next  year  was  dry,  and  the 
crop  meager;  so  no  festival  was 
held.  But  a  year  later  the  governor 
proclaimed  July  30,  1623,  as  a  day 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  In  1630 
a  thanksgiving  celebration  was  held 
by  the  Bay  Colony  in  Boston  on  the 
occasion  of  ships  arriving  from  Eu- 
rope with  food  and  supplies.  This 
took  place  in  winter,  February  22. 

During  the  colonial  era  there 
were  many  thanksgiving  days,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  local 
and  unofficial.  Each  region  or  com- 
munity had  its  own  observance,  at 
whatever  time  it  deemed  suitable  or 
convenient,  usually  in  the  fall. 

The  first  general  and  national 
thanksgiving  observance  in  America 
came  on  November  26,  1789.  This 
was  after  the  Revolution,  when  the 


thirteen  colonies  had  been  united 
as  a  new  nation.  Congress  then 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  announce  "a  (\a\  of 
public  thanksgiving  and  prayer.'* 
The  words  George  Washington 
put  into  that  first  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  were  apposite  and 
memorable,  and  they  have  lost  none 
of  their  timeliness  in  the  more  than 
165  years  that  have  gone  by  sine 
I  quote  a  few  sentences:  "Whereas 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  to  obey  his  will,  to  be 
grateful  for  his  benefits,  and  humbly 
implore  his  protection  and  favor  .  .  . 
Now  therefore  I  do  recommend  and 
assign  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  bv 
the  people  of  these  States  to  the 
service  of  that  great  and  glorious 
Being,  who  is  the  Beneficent  Author 
of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is, 
or  that  will  be;  that  we  may  then 
all  unite  in  rendering  unto  him  our 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  his 
kind  care  and  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  .  .  ." 

One  Presidential  proclamation 
did  not  make  Thanksgiving  a  na- 
tional holiday,  however.  For  many 
years  thereafter  the  matter  of  a  gen- 
eral day  of  thanksgiving  was  largely 
ignored  by  the  national  government. 
In  fact,  even  so  great  a  President  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  actually  objected 
to  proclaiming  such  a  day.  It  * 
kingly  custom,  he  argued,  and 
hadn't  the  thirteen  colonies  just 
gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  auto- 
eratic  edicts  of  monarchs? 

For  several  decades  things  drifted 
along   without   any    decisive   action 
being  taken.  Then  Thanksgiving 
a  champion  in   Mrs.    Sarah   Josepha 


Buell  Hale,  noted  woman  journalist 
and  long  time  editor  of  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  the  leading  women's 
magazine  of  that  era.  For  well  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  her  capable 
and  persistent  pen  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  day  of 
gratitude.  "Thanksgiving  like  the 
Fourth  of  July,"  she  wrote  in  1827, 
"should  be  considered  a  national 
festival  and  observed  by  all  our 
people." 

Every  fall,  as  surely  as  the  leaves 
turned  color,  the  columns  of  Godey's 
carried  her  impassioned  plea  on  the 
matter.  She  wrote  hundreds  of  per- 
sonal letters  to  governors  and  Presi- 
dents, urging  them  to  proclaim  the 
last  Thursday  in  November  as 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Once  she  almost  realized  her  aim. 
That  was  in  1852,  when  all  but  two 
states,  Vermont  and  Virginia,  joined 
to  celebrate  on  the  same  date.  Joy- 
fully she  wrote:  "The  unifying  in- 
fluence of  such  a  festival  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  pulpits  during 
that  day,  one  in  every  year,  will  be 
occupied  with  the  stirring  incidents 
of  national  history,  and  with  a  retro- 
spect of  the  moral  and  religious 
progress  of  the  nation.  The  people 
of  our  country  will  learn  to  value 
the  bond  of  national  union  when 
they  know  with  what  mighty  labors 
and  sacrifices  it  was  wrought." 

She  was  a  little  too  optimistic, 
however.  The  decade  of  the  1850's 
saw  this  nation  ruled  by  a  spirit  of 
division,  not  unity.  A  great  Civil 
War  would  tear  the  country  asunder 
before  she  saw  her  dream  come  true. 
In  1861  she  appealed  to  the  nation 
to  'lay  aside  our  enmities"  and  join 
in  one  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
peace,   but   her   plea   was   ignored. 

Following  the   Battle    of   Gettys- 
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burg  in  1863  she  sent  President 
Lincoln  a  copy  of  Washington's 
1789  proclamation.  It  may  be  that 
she  called  at  the  White  House  and 
presented  her  cause  personally.  At 
any  rate  Lincoln,  on  October  3, 
1863,  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
for  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Since  then  every  President  has  pro- 
claimed an  annual  observance  of 
Thanksgiving.  The  date  usually  is 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  November. 
There  has  been  only  one  slight 
flurry  in  this  order  of  things.  That 
was  in  1939  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  November 
23rd,  the  third  Thursday,  as  Thanks- 
giving. This  resulted  in  considerable 
protest  and  confusion.  Some  homes 
celebrated  their  holiday  on  the  23rd, 
and  some  held  onto  tradition  and 
ate  their  turkey  on  the  30th.  Two 
years  of  this  was  enough,  and  then 
Thanksgiving  Day  reverted  to  the 
fourth  Thursdav. 


THAT  THE  WORLD 
MAY  KNOW 

■   A  history  of  the  American  Bible  Society 


A  FEW  months  ago,  in  the  Read- 
^**  er's  Digest,  a  writer  referred 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  as 
"the  most  astonishing  publishing 
venture  of  all  time."  If  the  Society's 
work  is  considered  only  in  secular 
terms,  its  publishing  accomplish- 
ments are  extraordinary.  The  most 
recent  figures  show  that  last  year 
alone  it  distributed  15,391,171 
volumes  of  Holy  Scriptures.  More 
than  nine  million  of  these  were  in 
the  United  States,  and  well  over  a 
million  of  these  were  New  Testa- 
ments provided  free  of  charge  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

To     compound     more     statistics, 
since    1816   when   the    Society   was 


instituted,  nearly  half  a  billion  vol- 
umes have  been  published.  And  in 
April  at  the  Pentagon,  Admiral  Rad- 
ford was  presented  with  a  volume 
symbolic  of  the  40  millionth  volume 
of  scriptures  given  since  1818  to 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  their  allies,  and  civilians  in 
liberated  areas. 

But  the  American  Bible  Society 
is  concerned  far  more  with  the  na- 
ture of  its  task  than  with  its  dis- 
tribution figures.  The  Society's  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1816  when 
James  Madison  was  president  of  the 
United  States,  declares  that  ".  .  .  tbio 
sole  object  ...  of  the  American 
Bible  Societv  shall  be  to  encourage 
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■  REV.  RICHARD  H.  ELLINGSON,  Secretary  of  The  American  Bible  Society,  presents  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  to  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Testament  is  commemorative  of  the  40,000,000th  volume  of  Holy  Scriptures  supplied  by  The  Bible 
Society  since  1818  to  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  their  allies  and  civilians  in  liberated  areas. 


a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment." The  Society  is  a  missionary 
organization.  It  dedicates  itself  to 
putting  "God's  Word  in  man's  lan- 
guage." This  involves  three  major 
processes:  translating,  publishing, 
and  distributing  the  Bible  and,  after 
these  have  been  accomplished,  en- 
couraging the  use  of  the  scriptures. 

Margaret  T.  Hills,  Associate  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society's  Translation 
Department,  gave  this  background 
on  the  translation  of  the  Bible: 

"It  was  for  the  Delaware  and 
Mohawk  Indians  that  the  American 
Bible  Society  first  published  scrip- 
tures in  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish. The  Society's  interest  in  the 
natives  of  its  homeland  has  not 
slackened.  One  of  the  most  recent 
manuscripts  sent  to  the  printer  was 
the  Navajo  New  Testament.  Al- 
though some  Indian  scriptures  are 
sold  to  the  Cherokees  in  the  Smoky 
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Mountains  and  to  the  Mohawks  of 
Brooklyn  and  though  the  people  of 
the  Caughnawaga  reservation  in 
Canada  use  their  own  beautiful  lan- 
guage for  worship  as  well  as  for  oral 
and  written  communication,  most  of 
the  Eastern  Indians  now  use  Eng- 
lish. But  the  nearly  75,000  Navajos, 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  In- 
dian group,  still  are  most  effectively 
reached  in  their  own  tongue.  This 
presents  a  real  problem,  since 
Navajo  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
languages  in  the  world  and  mis- 
sionaries would  rather  try  to  reach 
the  Indians  through  English.  But  a 
man  thinks  and  understands  in  his 
native  tongue  and  cannot  fully  react 
to  great  but  new  spiritual  concepts 
unless  they  are  expressed  in  that 
tongue." 

From  the  earliest  translation  work 
into  the  Indian  tongues,  the  Society, 
in  cooperation  with  other  national 
Bible  Societies,  has  made  the  scrip- 


tures  available  in  more  than  1,100 
languages.  Only  cautious  enthusi- 
asm is  expressed  by  Miss  Hills  and 
by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida,  Transla- 
tions Secretary.  There  are  more  lan- 
guages and  dialects  into  which  the 
scriptures  have  not  been  translated 
— more  than  1,500 — than  those  in 
which  it  has.  In  Indonesia,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  250  languages  or 
dialects,  and  the  scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  only  a  few  of 
them.  Many  languages  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  never  even  been  reduced 
to  writing. 

As  a  subheading,  under  any  men- 
tion of  translations  department, 
must  appear  the  word  "versions." 
As  Miss  Hills  described  it: 

"Languages  change  as  they  move 
from  continent  to  continent — change 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  in  gram- 
matical forms,  and  in  pronunciation. 
Also  many  governments,  particular- 
ly in  Europe,  demand  changes  in 
ways  of  spelling  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  government  of  Brazil  uses 
a  different  spelling  from  that  used 
in  Portugal,  and  that  in  Portugal  has 
been  considerably  changed  from 
that  in  use  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  D'Almeida  Version  was 
first  published.  This  is  why  a  Brazil- 
ian revision  is  needed,  and  also  why 
there  has  just  been  completed  a 
revision  of  the  Valera  Spanish  Bible, 
first  published  in  1602.  In  the  Span- 
ish Bible  changes  have  been  made 
in  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  punctu- 
ation. Other  old  and  beloved  ver- 
sions that  need  some  similar  adapta- 
tion to  current  usage  are  the  Modern 
Armenian  and  the  Arabic.  Ways  and 
means  are  still  being  sought  to  work 
these  out." 

The  importance  of  translations 
and  revision  was  well  illustrated  this 


spring   when   in   Tokyo,   after   five 

years  of  scholarly  work  by  Japanese 
language  experts,  a  Japanese  Bible 
in  modern  language  was  published 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  Japanese 
have  a  Bible  they  can  read  and  un- 
derstand. The  older  version  was  in 
the  complex  classical  language  that 

employed  thousands  of  difficult 
characters,  and  rendered  it  almost 
unreadable  even  for  one  of  the  most 
literate  peoples  in  the  world.  The 
impact  of  this  new  Bible  on  the  life 
of  Japan  will  be  profound. 

"Without  much  perspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  glorious  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  Hebrew  and  Greek  cannot 
be  transferred  to  printed  pages  in  the 
languages  and  versions  of  today. 
Publication,  with  all  its  mechanical, 
chemical,  physical,  and  financial 
problems  is  a  bridge  over  which  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel  must  pass 
in  order  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  millions  of  readers  all  over 
the  world." 

Today,  with  its  millions  of  vol- 
umes issued  annually,  the  Society 
contracts  for  most  of  its  printing.  In 
1816,  however,  the  Society  did  most 
of  its  own  printing.  Treasurer  Darl- 
ington reported: 

"In  the  beginning  the  Society 
bought  sheepskins  in  lots  of  a  hun- 
ched dozen  at  about  $4.25  per 
dozen  for  superior  quality,  for  most 
Bibles  were  bound  in  sheepskin.  In 
the  second  phase  most  Bibles  were 
bound  in  cloth,  and  in  the  third 
phase  many  Bibles  are  now  being 
bound  in  imitation  leather,  although 
cloth  still  predominates  for  the  mis- 
sionary editions,  and  gospel  portions 
are  bound  almost  entirely  with 
paper.   In   1818   Mr.   Charles   Stan, 
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the  binder,  agreed  to  bind  octavo 
Bibles  in  sheepskin  at  37&tf  per  copy, 
and  the  Brevier  12mo  Bible  at  22<* 
per  copy.  One  of  the  early  printing 
presses  used  by  the  Society  is  now 
on  exhibit  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Col- 
lection of  Columbia  University.  It 
is  a  Hoe  Washington  Hand  Press 
that  can  print  a  sheet  of  only  15x24 
inches,  as  compared  with  a  sheet 
45x65  inches  used  in  modern 
presses.  Today,  of  course,  such  a 
small  hand  press  is  only  used  for 
taking  page  proofs.  Editions  of 
scriptures  even  from  the  beginning 
were  so  large  that  printing  from 
type  was  soon  superseded  by  stereo- 
type plates  that  would  last  for  as 
many  as  250,000  impressions,  and 
about  1854  by  electrotype  plates 
that  gave  over  1,000,000  impres- 
sions. Today,  papier-mache  molds 
have  been  largely  replaced  by 
vinylite  and  plastic  molds;  and 
nickel,  aluminum,  chromium  and 
other  metals,  and  even  rubber  and 
plastics,  are  being  used  to  an  in- 
creasing extent." 

The  distribution  of  Bibles  has 
probably  utilized  every  known 
means  of  transportation  and  under 
some  of  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
because  the  Bible  is  not  always  a 
welcomed  book.  In  Korea  during 
the  recent  war  there,  Secretary 
Young  Bin  Im  of  the  Korea  Bible 
Society  hid  the  invaluable  manu- 
scripts of  a  Korean  Bible  in  a  pickle 
jar.  By  having  his  wife  carry  the 
jar  on  her  head,  as  Korean  wives 
carry  food,  he  was  able  to  keep 
manuscripts  safely  until  the  Com- 
munists were  driven  northward. 

Distribution  of  the  scriptures  dur- 
ing the  War  between  the  States  was 
stepped  up  to  meet  the  needs, 
strangely  enough,  of  both  conflict- 
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ing  sides.  The  Bible  Society  Record, 
which,  by  the  way,  as  the  oldest  re- 
ligious journal  of  continuous  publi- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  in  its 
centenary  year,  reported  in  April, 
1863: 

"We  are  happy  to  announce  to 
our  readers,  that  the  way  is  now 
open,  through  various  channels,  for 
a  very  large  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  portions  of  the  seceded 
states,  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety and  its  auxiliaries.  Thousands 
of  volumes  have  already  been  sent 
to  Richmond,  and  other  thousands 
will  soon  follow.  We  are  sure  that 
this  new  phase  of  our  great  work 
will  commend  itself  to  all  who  love 
the  Word  of  God  and  our  bleeding 
country.  We  have  but  one  princi- 
ple of  action — to  print  and  circulate 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment,  for  our  country  and  the 
world." 

The  department  of  encouraging 
the  use  of  the  scriptures  is  the  most 
recently  added  department  of  the 
Society.  A  full-time.  Secretary,  Dr. 
James  V.  Claypool,  is  in  charge  of 
this  vital  function  that  clearly  makes 
the  Society  an  evangelical  mission- 
ary organization. 

The  Use  Department's  main  an- 
nual activity  is  the  encouragement 
of  Worldwide  Bible  Reading  from 
Thanksgiving  through  Christmas. 
The  origin  of  this  worldwide  move- 
ment has  particular  interest  for 
chaplains. 

Back  in  1943  a  young  lonely 
marine  on  Guadalcanal  wrote  his 
mother  asking  that  his  parents  join 
with  him  in  the  daily  reading  of 
identical  passages  in  their  Bibles. 
The  mother  shared  the  secret  of  her 
invisible  bond  of  fellowship  with 
her  overseas  son  with  the  Philadel- 


phia  office  of  the  American  Bible 
Society;  and  throughout  the  war 
years  thousands  of  service  men  and 
their  families  shared  a  similar  ex- 
perience. As  the  movement  spread, 
millions  asked  for  and  used  the 
bookmarks  published  in  connection 
with  the  annual  Worldwide  Bible 
Reading   program. 

The  program  has  become  world- 
wide through  missionaries,  agents  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the 
usual  channels  of  public  informa- 
tion. Outside  the  United  States  the 
program  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bible  Society's  twelve  foreign 
agencies.  Thirty-eight  countries  par- 


ticipated in  the  program   last   year. 
Chaplains     serving     with      various 

branches    of    the    Armed    Forces    in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sen 
ice  men  to  whom  they  minister,  also 
have  a  part  in  this  worldwide  as] 
of  Worldwide  Bible   Reading. 

"Take — Read"  is  the  theme  it> 
1955.  As  part  of  the  Worldwid 
Bible  Reading  program  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  publishes  and 
provides  free  of  charge  its  Famous 
bookmark  listing  passages  for  dail) 
reading  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christ- 
mas Day,  together  with  some  brief!} 
stated  helps  for  Bible  reading. 


WORLDWIDE  BIBLE  BEiDUli 

NOVEMBER 

9    Luke    14:1-14 

24    Thanksgiving    Psalms    23 : 1-6 

10    Luke    14:15-35 

25     Psalms    46:1-11 

11   Universal  Bible  Sunday 

1   Corinthians    13:1-13 

26     Psalms    100:1-5 

12    Luke   10:25-42 

27   Sunday    Matthew  5:1-26 

13                             Luke    15:1-10 

28     Matthew    5  :  27-48 

14                         Luke   15:11-32 

29     Matthew    6 : 1-15 

15                                        John    3:1-17 

30     Matthew    6:16-34 

16      , John     14:1-14 

DECEMBER 

17     John    14:15-31 

1     Matthew    7:1-29 

18  Sunday     Romans    8:14-39 

2     Matthew    18 : 1-14 

19     Romans     12:1-21 

3     Matthew    18 :  15-35 

20    1    John    4:1-21 

4  Sunday    Matthew   22 : 1-22 

21                                                      Isaiah    9:2-7 

5     Matthew    25  : 1-30 

22                                                    Isaiah    11:1-9 

6     Matthew    25 :  31-46 

23                                                  Isaiah    53:1-12 

7     Mark    12:18-44 

24                                               John    1:1-18 

8    Luke   7:31-50 

25   Christmas                      Matthew    2:1-11 

L3 

St.  Augustine 

The    Story    of  a    Great    Conversion 

Glenn   Everett 


ALGERIA  has  issued  a  stamp 
^"^  honoring  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous men  of  Africa  and  of  the 
world,  Aurelius  Augustinus,  better 
laiow  as  St.  Augustine,  who  was 
.born  in  Algeria  a  little  more  than 
1,600  years  ago  on  November  13, 
a.d.  354. 

Many  times  when  we  see  young 
men  engaged  in  drunken  revels  or 
leading  a  flagrantly  immoral  life,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  Satan  has 
taken  possession  of  their  souls  and 
shun  them,  believing  that  since  they 
shave  chosen  such  a  corrupt  way  of 
life  they  are  beyond  redemption.  All 
too  often  young  men  who  take  to 
such  behavior  do  wind  up  physical 
.and  mental  wrecks,  and  leave  the 
world  worse  off  for  their  having 
been  in  it.  But  before  we  underrate 
the  power  of  Christ's  love  to  redeem 
£l  soul,  we  should  contemplate  the 
story  of  St.  Augustine. 

He  was  born  in  that  section  of  the 
Roman  Empire  known  as  Numidia^ 
and  was  probably  of  dark  color.  His 
father,  Patricus,  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  the  town  of 
Tagaste,  and  was  a  sensual,  worldly 
man,  violently  opposed  to  the  new 
official  religion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Christianity.  His  mother  (later 
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known  as  St.  Monica)  was  a  kind, 
saintly  woman  who  was  a  Christian. 

Augustine  was  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  son.  His  parents  scraped  up 
money  enough  to  send  him  to  Rome 
to  continue  his  education.  There  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  fell  in  with 
evil  companions,  and  soon  it  was 
the  old  story  of  debauchery  and 
riotous  living.  He  managed  to  finish 
the  university,  though,  and  so  great 
was  his  mind  that  he  was  made  a 
professor  of  public  speaking,  first  at 
Rome  and  later  at  Milan. 

Augustine  took  up  with  the 
Manichaeans,  an  heretical  sect 
which  scorned  the  Bible  and  liked 
to  engage  Christians  in  disputation. 
The  worldly,  high-living  young  pro- 
fessor became  a  great  favorite  with 
this  group. 

However,  Augustine  found  there 
was  one  trouble  with  the  life  he  led. 
He  couldn't  find  any  real  reason  for 
human  existence;  and  he  had  too 
brilliant  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with 
the    superstitions    of    paganism. 

One  day  he  had  a  visit  from  a 
Christian,  Pontitianus,  who  told  him 
of  the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness 
which  a  certain  group  of  pious 
Christian  monks  enjoyed.  It  irri- 
tated Augustine  that  these  humble, 


ignorant  men  could  find  a  philosophy 
of  existence  and  a  satisfaction  from 
life  that  he,  with  all  his  education, 
could  not  discover.  In  anger  he 
threw  down  the  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  his  friend  had  brought 
him  and  sat  down  to  brood  under 
an  olive  tree. 

He  fell  asleep.  Suddenly,  in  the 
distance  he  thought  he  heard  a  child 
cry  out.  He  sat  up  and  listened.  The 
child's  voice  came  from  amongst  a 
group  playing  in  a  garden,  saying 
"Telle — lege!"  ("Take  it  up — and 
read!"  He  picked  up  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  was  open  at  Romans  13: 
11-14:  "It  is  full  time  now  for  you 
to  awake  from  sleep.  For  salvation 
is  nearer  to  us  now  than  when  we 
first  believed.  The  night  is  far  gone; 
the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  cast  off 
the  works  of  darkness  and  put  on 
the  armor  of  light.  Let  us  conduct 
ourselves  becomingly,  as  in  the  day, 
not  in  reveling  and  drunkenness  .  .  . 
not  in  quarreling  and  jealousy,  but 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ..." 

Augustine  tells  us  later  in  his 
Confessions,  one  of  the  immortal 
classics  of  world  literature,  how 
from  that  day  forward  he  began  to 
live  an  upright  life,  studied  Chris- 
tianity and  was  baptized.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  was  ordained, 
and  then  in  395,  just  eight  years 
after  becoming  a  Christian,  became 
bishop  at  Hippo,  a  city  which  stood 
in  what  is  now  the  Tunisian  desert. 

The  power  of  Augustine's  bril- 
liant mind  and  eloquent  voice  now 
turned  against  the  pagans  who  were 
his  former  associates.  In  the  course 
of  arguing  against  those  pagan  be- 
liefs wThich  he  had  previously  held, 
he  had  to  formulate  his  new  Chris- 
tian convictions  into  orderly  logic. 
In  doing  so,  Augustine  rendered  to 


the  Christian  church  a  service  for 
which  it  still  stands  greatly  in  his 
debt.  In  his  immortal  book  City  of 
God,  he  gave  form  and  substance 
to  Christian  doctrine  that  it  had 
lacked  in  the  loosely  organized  con- 
gregations of  the  early  church. 

Augustine  pointed  out  that  the 
church  was  a  necessary  institution 
to  interpret  Christian  teachings  and 
to  direct  its  members  in  adhering 
to  the  ordinances.  Even  as  Augustine 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  inkwell,  the 
hordes  of  the  barbarian,  Alaric,  were 
sweeping  down  on  Rome.  In  410, 
the  city  fell  and  the  great  Roman 
Empire  faded  into  history.  It  was 
a  time  of  ruin.  The  Dark  Ages  of 
superstition,  fear,  and  interminable 
war  were  about  to  begin. 

But  Augustine's  loud,  clear  voice 
sounded  over  the  chaos.  Men 
heeded  him;  his  books  became  the 
center  for  such  learning  as  survived 
in  Christian  circles;  and  he  saved 
one  thing  from  deterioration — the 
church  itself.  It  was  the  church  that 
kept  alive  the  form  and  substance 
of  Christianity  and  preserved  the 
Holy  Bible. 

Augustine  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  "The  Father  of  the 
Church."  The  man  whose  youth  had 
been  wasted  in  dissipation  died  a 
saint,  his  last  words  this  message 
to  his  friends:  "That  we  may  have 
a  quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  all  piety 
and  love,  be  that  your  prayer  for  us 
(as  it  is  ours  for  you)  wherever  you 
are;  for  wherever  we  are,  there  is 
no  place  where  He  is  not,  whose 
we  are." 

The  Lord  never  abandons  us  to 
sin,  as  Augustine  well  knew  and 
eloquently   testified. 
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How  chocolate  and 
cocoa  became  popular 
drinks 


tf-ood  oj  the  QaJU 


EUGENE     NELSON 


A  rich,  thick,  chocolate  milk 
^*>  shake,  a  library  of  hieroglyphic 
books,  and  a  room  filled  with  golden 
dishes  and  ornaments  was  the  re- 
ward which  Cortez  received  for  his 
conquest  of  Mexico.  And,  believe  it 
or  not,  the  chocolate  was  worth 
more  than  the  gold.  In  fact,  the 
most  valuable  gift  any  empire  ever 
made  to  its  bitterest  enemy  was  the 
gift  of  chocolate  which  Mexico  un- 
willingly made  to  Spain.  It  was  the 
early  Spanish  colonists  who  trans- 
planted the  cacao  tree  from  Mexico 
to  other  colonies  where  they  made 
vast  fortunes  from  the  products  of 
those  trees. 

Columbus  was  the  first  white  man 
ever  to  see  the  cacao  bean  from 
which  both  cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
prepared.  To  Cortez,  however,  went 
the  honor  of  the  delicious  drink 
which  the  Aztecs  made  from  the 
bean.  To  do  honor  to  Cortez, 
Montezuma,  who  had  not  yet  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Spanish,  gave  a 
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feast  for  the  invaders.  At  this  feast 
vast  quantities  of  a  savory  food- 
drink — known  to  the  Aztecs  as 
"chocolatl" — was  served  to  the 
white  men  in  golden  goblets. 

One  of  Cortez's  men,  Bernal  Diaz, 
wrote  this  about  "chocolatl":  "The 
Emperor  Montezuma  drank  nothing 
but  'chocolatl,'  a  beverage  brewed 
from  cacao  beans  and  flavored  with 
vanilla  and  spices.  It  was  so  pre- 
pared as  to  produce  a  thick  foam 
which  caused  a  cooling  sensation 
when  it  dissolved  in  the  mouth." 
This  was  a  chocolate  shake,  Mon- 
tezuma style.  Since  it  had  the  con- 
sistency of  whipped  cream,  it  had 
to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

A  special  government  department 
was  set  up  during  the  reign  of  Mon- 
tezuma for  the  sole  purpose  of  see- 
ing that  the  Aztec  monarch  was 
supplied  with  fifty  pitchers  of  this 
chocolate  nectar  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use  each  day,  and  that  an 
extra    one    thousand    pitchers    full 
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were  provided  for  his  relatives  and 
members  of  his  personal  bodyguard. 

Other  early  Spanish  explorers 
have  handed  down  to  us  directions 
for  making  the  Montezuma-style 
chocolate  shake.  The  cocoa  beans 
were  dried,  and  ground  three  sepa- 
rate times  to  make  a  smooth,  creamy 
paste,  then  water  was  added  and 
the  mixture  beaten  until  it  became 
a  frothy,  foamy,  reddish-brown 
liquid  with  a  pure  chocolate  taste. 
This  was  flavored  still  further  by  the 
addition  of  vanilla  beans  and  such 
spices  as  cinnamon,  red  peppers, 
and  anise  seed. 

The  name  by  which  this  delicious 
confection  was  known  to  the  Aztecs, 
chocolatl,  means  "a  foaming  drink." 
The  wrord  was  a  combination  of  two 
other  words — choco,  meaning 
"foam;"  and  oil,  meaning  "drink." 
The  trees  from  which  the  chocolate 
beans  were  derived  was  called 
Cacaoquahuitl  or  cacahuatl,  which 
the  Spanish  shortened  to  cacao  and 
which  we  call  cocoa.  Technically 
cacao  should  be  used  to  refer  to 
the  raw  beans;  "chocolate"  to  the 
product  obtained  by  grinding  the 
roasted  cacao  beans;  and  "cocoa"  to 
chocolate  from  which  part  of  the 
"cocoa   butter"   has   been   removed. 

Today,  no  archaeologist  will  ven- 
ture a  guess  as  to  how  the  Aztecs — 
who  came  down  from  the  north  and 
settled  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in 
a.d.  1324 — acquired  their  taste  for 
chocolate.  The  cacao  tree  is  not  a 
native  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
Rather,  it  is  a  native  of  that  part  of 
South  America  lying  around  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  Rivers.  The 
natives  of  those  parts  merely 
chewed  the  pulp  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  pods  of  the  cacao 
tree.  They  never  made  such  a  fancy 


drink  from  the  cacao  beans  as  Mon- 
tezuma's henchmen  concocted. 

The  Aztecs  have  their  own  ver- 
sion of  how  this  drink  was  made 
known  to  the  world.  They  claim  the 
origin  of  chocolate  drinking  dates 
back  to  the  day  when  a  thirsty  Aztec 
warrior  was  refreshing  himself  by 
sucking  the  juicy  pulp  which  sur- 
rounds the  seeds  in  the  cacao  pods. 
Having  drunk  his  fill,  the  warrior 
accidentally  threw  some  of  the 
cacao  seeds  on  a  nearby  camp  fire. 
A  fragrant,  spicy  odor  rose.  Over- 
come with  curiosity,  the  fellow 
tasted  for  the  first  time  the  fine, 
fullsome  flavor  of  the  roasted  beans. 
From  then  on,  chocolate  began  to 
come  into  its  own. 

However,  another  Aztec  legend 
says  that  chocolate  was  known  by 
the  many  gods  in  the  Aztec  pan- 
theon and  that  it  was  their  favorite 
drink.  It  was  this  myth,  as  well  as 
the  rich  flavor  of  the  chocolate, 
which  caused  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist  Linnaeus  to  give  the 
cacao  tree  its  scientific  name  of 
Theobroma  cacao.  Since  the  Greek 
gods  who  lived  on  Mt.  Olympus 
were  said  to  subsist  on  ambrosia, 
the  meaning  of  Theobroma  can  be 
roughly  translated  into  English  as 
"food  of  the  gods." 

Cacao  beans  were  used  for  more 
than  the  base  for  a  royal  chocolate 
drink  among  the  Aztecs.  When  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  they 
found  that  the  seeds  of  the  cacao 
tree  were  being  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  along  with  quills  filled 
with  gold  dust.  One  early  traveler 
reported  about  this  cacao  money,  "It 
goeth  for  currency  in  any  market  or 
fair,  and  may  buy  meats,  fish, 
cheese,  or  other  things."  Aztec 
rulers    even   extracted   a   tribute   of 
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cacao  beans  from  many  of  the  prov- 
inces they  held  in  bondage. 

The  Aztecs  took  their  chocolate 
in  the  form  of  a  cold  drink  which 
was  unsweetened,  highly  spiced, 
and  so  thick  it  had  to  be  eaten  in- 
stead of  drunk.  After  the  novelty  of 
the  new  taste  sensation  had  begun 
to  wear  off,  the  Spaniards  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  it  really  wasn't  par- 
ticularly pleasant  to  their  palates, 
although  they  fully  realized  its 
great  nourishing  properties.  So  the 
Spaniards  improved  it,  at  least  to 
the  European  taste,  by  leaving  out 
most  of  the  spices  and  adding  sugar. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Aztecs  of 
those  days  had  never  heard  of  sugar, 
although  the  Spanish  colonists  were 
already  growing  sugar  cane  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Spaniards  also 
learned  something  else  the  Aztecs 
had  never  guessed — that  chocolate 
makes  an  excellent  hot  drink. 

Hot  chocolate,  Spanish  style,  was 
introduced  into  Europe  where  it  be- 
came not  only  popular  but  also  an 
important  source  of  revenue  for 
Spain.  For  many  years  the  Spaniards 
maintained  a  strange  hold  on  the 
chocolate  industry  and  the  method 
of  preparing  the  beans,  selling  pre- 
pared chocolate  to  the  wealthy  Eu- 
ropeans at  exorbitant  prices. 

One  of  the  early  recipes  for  pre- 
paring the  drink  has  come  down  to 
us.  Here's  how  Antonio  de  Ledesma 
made  it.  "Take  100  cacao  kernels, 
two  heads  of  chili  or  long  peppers, 
a  handful  of  anise  seeds  and  two 
handfuls  of  vanilla  beans — or  in- 
stead, six  Alexandria  roses,  pow- 
dered— two  drachmas  of  cinnamon, 
a  dozen  almonds,  and  as  many  hazel 
nuts,  a  half  pound  of  sugar  with 
anette  to  color  it,  and  you  have  the 
king  of  chocolates." 
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More  than  a  century  after  its  dis- 
covery, the  new  beverage  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  Antonio 
Carletti,  who  had  learned  to  enjoy 
chocolate  in  the  West  Indies.  From 
Italy,  chocolate  spread  into  Austria 
and  was  introduced  into  France  by 
Anne  of  Austria  upon  her  marriage 
to  Louis.  A  Frenchman  introduced 
the  new  version  of  the  ancient  Aztec 
drink  into  London,  and  Samuel 
Pepys  noted  in  his  diary,  sometime 
in  1664,  that,  "I  did  go  to  a  'coffee' 
house  and  there  did  drink  "joco- 
latte.' " 

All  this  time,  water  had  been 
used  in  mixing  the  drink.  It  was 
not  until  about  1700  that  some  for- 
gotten genius  discovered  the  fact 
that  milk  greatly  improved  the 
beverage.  From  that  time  on,  choc- 
olate really  went  to  town  and  has 
been  going  ever  since. 

Growing  the  cacao  beans  and 
processing  them  into  chocolate  and 
cocoa  is  today  a  vast,  far-flung  busi- 
ness. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
Americans  were  using  only  a  scant 
sixty  million  pounds  of  cacao  bean 
a  year.  Ten  years  ago,  this  amount 
had  skyrocketed  to  very  nearly  seven 
hundred  million  pounds. 

Africa  is  the  greatest  producing 
country  for  cocoa  beans;  the  next 
largest  is  South  America,  especially 
Brazil.  The  next  locale  of  impor- 
tance, is  the  West  Indies,  particular- 
ly Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
Island  of  Trinidad.  Many  beans  are 
also  grown  in  the  East  Indies  and 
on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  so  that  the 
belt  in  which  cocoa  beans  are  grown 
practically  encircles  the  world. 

This  is  our  saga  of  chocolate. 
America's  gift  to  a  hungry  and 
thirsty  world,  a  gift  which  wandered 
afar  before  it  finally  came  back  home. 


THE 

MURDER 

OF 

MOXIE  MALLOY 

Francis  J.  O'Neil 


DANNY  HALLORAN  padded 
wearily  across  the  rich  red  rug 
of  the  den,  eased  his  massive  bulk 
into  a  chair  behind  the  desk  and 
surveyed  his  stepson.  He  searched 
the  puffed,  bleary  face  behind  its 
stubble  of  beard,  then  ran  his  eyes 
down  the  loosely-sprawled  body  in 
the  leather  chair  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed expression  of  distaste. 
Danny's  big  chest  heaved  a  sigh. 
He  ran  a  hand  through  the  shock 
of  iron-gray  hair  that  lay  rumpled 
above  his  tanned  and  seamed  face. 
He  said  slowly,  "You're  washed 
up  with  me,  Mike.  Washed  up. 
Completely!  I've  got  a  strong  stom- 
ach and  I  can  swallow  quite  a  bit  of 
what  goes  on  around  me.  But  one 
thing  that  sickens  me  so  that  I  can't 
stand  up  is  the  sight  of  a  man 
throwing  his  life  away.  An  irreplace- 
able, God-given  gift  being  allowed 
to  disintegrate  into  a  pitiful  and 
sodden  piece  of  wreckage.  Ah, 
Mike,  I  was  so  proud  of  you  once.  I 
really  figured  I'd  done  a  good  job 
with  a  kid  not  my  own.  But  you've 
slipped  since  you  left  the  Navy. 
Slipped  in  a  bad  and  frightening 
way." 


Danny  shifted  in  his  chair.  'Till 
not  argue  with  you  over  your  right 
to  and  need  for  a  bit  of  celebrating; 
when  you  were  mustered  out.  A  lit- 
tle laughter,  even  a  drink  or  two  to- 
loosen  your  nerves  maybe.  But, 
Mike,  this  bottle  thing  is  a  grim  and 
serious  business  with  you  now.. 
There  isn't  a  barkeep  on  Hotel 
Street  who  doesn't  know  you  on  sight 
— and  sorry  to  see  you,  too.  I'm  the 
one  who  is  picking  up  the  tab  while 
you  careen  along  on  your  career  as; 
a  self-styled  bum.  There  were  a  mil- 
lion kids  who  came  from  the  war 
with  their  nerve  ends  hotter  than  a. 
Mexican  taco.  But  they  snapped  out 
of  it." 

"Oh,  I'll  snap  out  of  it,  too.  Just: 
give  me  time,"  Mike  drawled.  "A. 
bit  of  time,  Danno." 

"A  bit  of  time,"  Dan  sneered  im 
falsetto.  He  heaved  his  huge  bulk 
out  of  the  chair.  "Listen!"  he  ex- 
ploded: "You  haven't  drawn  a  sober 
breath  in  three  years,  bud,  not  a  one 
in  three  long  miserable  years.  Don't 
give  me  that  chaff  about  time.  I've 
sat  back  and  watched  you  make  an 
alcoholic  clown  of  yourself  from 
Honolulu  to  Waikiki  and  back.  I  set 
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you  up  in  reai 
estate  over  on 
the  booming  Dia- 
mond Head  tracts, 
and  you  made  an 
unbelievable 
botch  of  it.  They  booted  you  head- 
long from  behind  the  desk  you  for- 
ever slept  on  at  the  factory.  Time!" 
Dan  pointed  an  enraged  finger 
at  Mike's  bland,  pale  face.  "I'm 
through  paying.  You  hear  me?  I 
don't  give  a  raw  hoot  how  far  in 
debt  you  are.  There  isn't  another 
sou  coming  from  me.  You  are  run- 
ning too  close  to  the  edge  of  real 
danger.  Why,  Mike,  I'll  wager  you 
would  kill  a  man  for  the  lousy  buck 
that  would  buy  a  drink!" 

Mike  peered  up,  his  thin  face  ex- 
pressionless. "I  might  at  that,  Dan- 
no.  I  might  at  that,"  he  said,  the 
vague  wispy  smile  of  the  heavy 
•drinker  drifting  like  a  passing 
thought  across  his  lips. 

"I  believe  you  mean  that,  kid,"  he 
said  softly.  His  face  was  pale  with 
surprised  disbelief. 

"Sure,  why  not?  I  killed  during 
the  war." 

Danny  walked  slowly  around  the 
desk.  "It  was  kill  or  be  killed  then, 
Alike.  This  is  murder  I'm  talking 
.about."  His  voice  rose  perceptibly 
.as  he  fought  for  self-control.  "This 
is  cold-blooded  murder  I'm  talking 
.about,  lad,  where  you  shove  a  gun 
into  a  man's  unprotected  stomach 
and  pull  the  trigger,  shoot  bullets 
right  smack  into  him.  That  kind  of 
IciUing.  Would  you  do  that,  Mike?" 
Mike's  rheumy  eyes  darted  up 
shrewdly  at  Danny  whose  six  feet 
•of  brawn  were  towering  above  him. 
"You've  always  been  a  hard  guy, 
Danno,  hard  enough  to  get  every- 
thing you've  wanted.  But  I  wasn't 
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aware  just  how  much.  Bring  it  out 
in  the  open,  Danno.  What  are  you 
pussy-footing  up  to?" 

Danny  tapped  the  ash  of  his  cigar 
into  a  copper  tray,  watching  it 
crumble  and  run  in  pathetic,  tiny 
specks  down  the  curve  of  metal.  He 
looked  up  to  stare  at  Mike.  "I'll  tell 
you,"  he  said.  "You  remember  back 
when  you  were  in  high  school  and  I 
was  fighting  for  the  director's  chair 
at  the  plant?  There  was  a  Grady 
Vallance  then,  a  sharp  grifter  from 
out  of  the  city's  hard-knock  school, 
who'd  parlayed  a  glib  line  of  cheap 
talk  and  a  sense  of  strategy  into  a 
position  of  unquestioned  power  in 
politics.  He's  one  of  those  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  the  occasional  rotter 
who  makes  the  grade,  hidden  away 
from  all  except  those  who  serve 
him.  He  used  every  trick  in  the 
book,  broke  every  rule  of  decency 
and  made  destitute  a  lot  of  hard 
working  people  on  his  way  up  to 
wealth  and  influence.  He's  after  my 
plant  now,  because  I  unionized  my 
shops  back  in  the  days  when  he  was 
violently  against  it.  Of  course,  he's 
jumped  up  on  the  bandwagon  now. 
Anyway,  he's  out  to  break  me.  He's 
got  a  terror-boy,  a  hired  gunslinger 
from  'Frisco  by  the  name  of  Moxie 
Malloy  on  his  way  here  to  muscle 
me.  I  want  him  stopped." 

Dan  leaned  tiredly  against  the 
desk,  his  eyes  never  moving  far  from 
Mike.  "I've  got  a  tag  on  this  Moxie 
over  on  the  mainland,  and  I'll  know 
just  when  he'll  pull  it.  You  can't 
miss  him.  He's  addicted  to  those  old- 
fashioned  bowler  hats,  of  all  things; 
he  has  them  made  special.  His  left 
elbow  is  cocked  outwards,  too,  the 
result  of  a  gangland  bullet.  I  want 
him  erased,  burned  down!"  He 
looked  quickly  again  at  Mike.  "It'll 


take  a  sure  finger,  and  I'll  want 
your  definite  word  on  it." 

Mike  said,  "And  the  price,  friend 
Danno?"  He  sat  sprawled  in  unper- 
turbed luxury. 

Dan  looked  away  toward  the 
darkened  rectangle  of  window.  'Til 
square  every  nickel  you  owe  and 
kick  in  an  additional  five  thousand 
dollars,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  deal,  Danno,"  Mike 
drawled. 

II 

Mike  rolled  over  in  bed  and 
snapped  on  the  lamp.  He  squinted 
through  the  half-light  of  the  room 
at  the  alarm  clock  again.  Another 
hour  had  dragged  past  on  heavy 
booted  feet.  Outside  the  drawn  cur- 
tains it  was  near  noon,  he  reckoned. 
He  swung  his  feet  to  the  floor's 
carpeting,  wriggled  his  toes,  and 
drew  his  tongue  gingerly  across  dry 
lips.  His  head  was  a  bucket  of  flame, 
his  throat  an  arid  sandy  desert.  As  he 
struggled  for  courage  to  rise,  Mike's 
eyes  fell  on  the  heavy  .45  automatic 
that  lay  like  the  still  hand  of  Death 
on    the     nightstand's     worn     scarf. 

Mike's  hand  gripped  tightly  at 
the  side  of  the  bed  as  he  recalled 
the  recurrent  dream  that  had  made 
sleep  a  horrible  experience:  the 
sharp  spiteful  splat  of  an  automatic, 
the  wavering  wail,  the  bowler  hat 
that  went  rolling  slowly  across  the 
floor,  slowly  rolling  .  .  . 

Mike  rose  and  slipped  quickly 
into  his  clothes  and  left  for  the 
street.  He  strode  swiftly  along 
Beretania,  turned  at  the  streetlight 
and  hastened  toward  the  cocktail 
lounge  on  the  corner  of  Kapiolani. 
He  felt  he  needed  a  drink,  needed 
it  badly. 

Stepping  from  the  hot  pavement 


into  the  dim  coolness  of  the  bar,  he 
stopped  to  glance  around,  savoring 
the  familiarity.  He  stepped  up  to 
the  mahogany  counter  that  gleamed 
dully  in  the  shadowed  room  and 
laid  his  hands  on  the  top.  His  eyes 
rested  on  the  tapered  fingers,  white 
against  the  waxed  patina  of  the 
wood,  and  he  watched  them  jump 
and  quiver.  The  thought  drifted  in, 
how  could  you  hold  a  heavy  un- 
wieldly  automatic  in  a  hand  leaping 
with  the  palsy?  How  could  you 
hope  to  hit  a  man  when  your  nerves 
led  a  screaming  life  of  their  own? 

And  what  if  he  missed?  If  he 
were  going  to  make  this  play,  he'd 
best  reconnoitre  some,  give  his 
defenses  a  severe  inspection.  The 
alcohol  that  burned  like  a  destroy- 
ing fire  inside  could  be  the  chink 
through  which  death  could  come. 
Better  to  do  something  about  it  be- 
fore considering  going  to  the  at- 
tack. 

He  shuddered  at  the  idea,  but  he 
realized  the  fact  was  irrevocable: 
he  would  have  to  take  hold  with  a 
brutal  grip  upon  himself,  get  com- 
pletely sobered  up  before  attempt- 
ing anything  as  extremely  danger- 
ous as  this.  It  was  a  surety  that  he 
would  court  his  own  destruction 
otherwise.  There  was  no  other  way. 

The  following  day  Mike  rode  up 
Kaimuki  to  Stoddard's  gym  and  hit 
old  man  Stoddard  up  for  a  job  as  a 
sparring  partner.  Mike  had  been 
great  with  his  hands  before  the  war, 
and  Stoddard  accepted  eagerly, 
trying  to  conceal  his  surprise. 

For  over  a  week  Mike  spent  furi- 
ous hours  in  the  ring,  felt  the  poison 
squeezing  out  of  his  pores.  He 
worked  with  a  grim  urgency  at  the 
heavy  bag  and  stood  under  needle 
showers.  He  ate  three  filling  meals 
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a    day,    good   food,    washed    down 
with  cold  creamy  milk. 

Gradually  the  shakes  left  his  body 
and  Mike  felt  his  eyes  growing 
clear.  He  started  actually  to  enjoy 
the  mauling  grind  of  the  ring,  re- 
calling the  old  pleasure  as  he 
twisted  up  from  a  crouch  to  nail 
home  a  thudding  one-two. 

Ill 

The  desk  clerk  at  his  hotel 
handed  him  a  message.  He  ripped 
it  open.  It  read:  Moxie  arrives  Dur- 
line  10:45  tomorrow  morning.  Mike 
walked  slowly  across  the  lobby  and 
stepped  into  the  elevator  with  a 
frown,  riding  upwards  in  silence. 
The  elation  of  the  last  few  days,  his 
body  responding  to  the  elixir  of 
food  and  exercise,  left  him  abruptly. 

His  mind  tried  to  turn  away  fran- 
tically from  the  thing,  but  it  sat 
there,  squatting  like  an  outraged 
ugly  ape  in  the  lap  of  his  con- 
science. With  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  crime  involved,  he'd  con- 
tracted to  commit  murder. 

He  knew  what  the  money  would 
bring,  what  he  intended  the  money 
should  bring.  The  old  craving  stole 
gently  over  him  as  he  sat  there.  His 
mouth  went  dry  with  remembrance, 
and  he  could  taste  faintly  on  his 
buds  the  tart  bite  of  brandy  again. 
On  his  sweating  forehead  were  the 
air-conditioned  zephyrs  of  cool 
lounges.  The  sweet  fragrance  of 
orange  slices  and  maraschino 
cherries  clogged  his  nostrils. 

Jumping  up,  Mike  went  to  the 
window  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
sill,  his  fingers  biting  into  the 
crumbling  wood.  Mike  stared 
blindly  through  the  gathering  dusk, 
his  ears  deaf  to  the  clash  of  traffic 
below,  his  whole  lank  length  stiff 
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with  a  consuming  desire  to  leap 
headlong  into  space. 

Gradually  his  blood  stopped  ham- 
mering and  the  deep-grinding 
spasm  of  self-revulsion  fell  away.  He 
felt  weak  to  exhaustion  as  though  he 
had  run  at  top  speed  for  miles,  and 
with  it  he  felt  a  tiny  spark  of  ex- 
ultation take  hold  and  fan  into  a 
glow.  The  bite  had  gone.  The 
craving  had  come  with  its  tearing 
grip,  and  he  had  walked  slowly 
through  it,  and  he  was  standing 
there  still  whole. 

In  the  empty  room  that  was 
steeped  in  the  sudden  tropic  dark- 
ness, he  looked  down  at  the  Colt, 
then  he  reached  over  and  picked  it 
up  and  hefted  its  balanced  lethal 
weight  in  his  palm.  There  was  one 
thing  he  could  do.  He  must  go  to 
Dan  right  now,  throw  the  weapon 
in  his  lap,  and  tell  him  to  get  an- 
other boy. 

Now  he  knew  where  his  real 
safety  had  lain  hidden  all  this  time. 
It  was  right  inside.  It  was  down  in- 
side him  where  lay  dormant  that 
reserve  pool  of  courage  that  God 
has  given  to  each  man. 

The  evening  coolness  had  brought 
the  clouds  off  Diamond  Head,  and 
the  soft  silk  of  summer  rain  hushed 
the  city  and  made  the  air  clean  and 
cool  as  Mike  came  out  of  his  hotel 
and  started  to  walk  up  the  glisten- 
ing street.  He  held  himself  in  tight- 
ly, afraid  suddenly  that  he  might 
lose  the  drench  of  joy  that  was  in 
him,  afraid  it  might  spill  forth  onto 
the  pavement. 

How  long  had  it  been  since  he'd 
felt  his  youth  and  eagerness  flow 
like  spring  sap  through  him?  A 
century  ago?  Mike  tossed  his  head, 
throwing  off  a  silly  smile  that 
creased  his  face,  and  turned  a  cor- 


ner  to  stop  before  the  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  Dan's  apartment.  He 
sobered  as  he  stood  there,  knowing 
that  this  was  the  rough  part. 

Dan  had  brought  him  up  from 
a  lad,  fed  and  clothed  him,  and  of- 
fered him  the  love  he'd  never  have 
found  in  the  home  for  orphans. 
This  was,  in  a  way,  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  repaying  Dan,  by 
letting  him  down. 

Putting  a  foot  on  the  steps,  Mike 
hesitated,  trying  to  shrug  off  the 
discouraging  sense  of  failure.  Had 
he  found  the  key  to  his  own  future, 
only  to  find  himself  compelled  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  only  man  who'd 
ever  shown  him  the  goodness  that 
was  in  people.  This  wasn't  right  at 
all. 

Mike  mounted  the  steps  at  last, 
determined  to  confront  Dan  and 
thrash  it  out  with  him.  Dan,  Dan,  I 
know  that  a  heart  as  big  as  your 
own  would  not  turn  bitter  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  w  ho'd  learned  at  last 
the  trick  of  saving  himself. 

He  went  up  the  deeply-piled  rug 
treads  to  the  second  floor  and,  with- 
out knocking,  pushed  on  in  through 
the  door  to  Dan's  apartment.  The 
living  room  was  brushed  with 
shadow,  one  lamp  burning,  and 
Mike  had  to  look  around.  Then  he 
saw  Dan  standing  by  the  window. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  sweating  with  a 
sudden  effort  to  say  it  right  the 
first  time,  "Dan,  I've  come  to  give 
you  back  your  Colt.  I  can't  kill  a 
man.  Dan,  God  help  me,  I  can't  do 
it,  even  for  you." 

He  watched  as  Dan  turned  slowly 
to  face  him.  He  stiffened,  ready  to 
see  the  look  of  loathing  on  the  face 
of  the  only  man  he'd  ever  loved. 

Dan  grinned  at  him.  "Hello,  Mike, 
lad.    I   was   watching   you   standing 


down  there  on  the  sidewalk.  I've 
been  waiting  for  you  to  come  up. 
I  was  standing  here  praying  to  the 
same  God  you  just  called  on  for 
help." 

Mike  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  hat  that  Dan  was  turning  slowly 
in  his  hand.  A  bowler  hat.  He  looked 
up  quickly  at  Dan,  a  puzzled  frown 
creasing  his  tanned  forehead.  "What 
goes  with  the  hat,  Dan?"  He  stopped 
short.  "Don't  .  .  .  don't  tell  me  that 
Moxie  has  been  here  already."  He 
looked  swiftly  about  the  room. 

"He's  not  here,  Mike,"  Dan  said, 
the  grin,  elfin  and  wholly  joyous, 
spreading  across  his  red  face.  "Mike, 
there's  no  Moxie  Malloy,  as  I'll  tell 
you.  It's  moxie,  the  name  we  gave 
to  courage  when  I  was  young,  that 
I  was  hoping  to  find  in  you.  And, 
Mike,  I  believe  I  have." 

Mike  walked  slowly  across  the 
rug  and  stared  at  Dan.  "But  the 
telegram,  Dan.  Suppose  I'd  gone  to 
the    docks    tomorrow?" 

"You  would  have  found  me  there." 

"Knowing  I  had  a  gun?  Wearing 
that  silly  bowler,   Dan?" 

Dan  nodded.  "There  are  things 
a  man  will  do  for  what  he  believes 
in,  lad,  that  he's  not  dreamed  exist 
within  him.  On  the  chance  that  the 
courage  and  decency  I  knew  you 
had  inside  might  possibly  find  its 
way  back  again,  I  would  gladly, 
thankfully,  give  up  the  last  few 
years  of  my  life.  Why,  you're  my 
son,  Mike.  Do  you  understand?" 

Mike  looked  at  the  big,  blunt 
sledgehammer  of  a  face,  at  the  dock- 
walloper  shoulder,  and  at  the  gentle- 
ness that  lay  softly  just  behind  the 
steady  gray  eyes,  "Yes,  Dan,"  he 
said.  "I  understand.  I  understand 
and  have  come  to  believe  a  lot  of 
wonderful  things." 
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.  .  .  Community  S$ 


A      PROGRAM      FEATURE     C 

The  United  Fellowship  of  Protestan 


RULES    FOR   THIS    CONTES 

1.  Each  entry  shall  consist  of  a  description  of  the  project,  toget 
with  some  indication  of  the  methods  of  working  it  out  and 
estimate  of  its  impact  on  the  group  and  the  community.  It  m 
be  submitted  in  1,000  words  or  less  by  some  member  of  the  gro 
Pictures  may  be  submitted  as  an  aid  in  describing  the  proj( 

2.  Each  project  entered  must  have  been  started  during  the  calen 
year  1955. 

3.  Each  entry  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  sponj 
ing  Chaplain  giving  the  name  and  location  of  the  group,  an 
list  of  its  participating  membership. 

4.  Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  United  Fellowship 
Protestants,  122  Maryland  Ave.  NE.,  Washington  2,  D.C.,  j 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  31  January  1956. 

5.  All  entries  will  be  judged  under  the  direction  of  three  impar 
judges  and  their  decisions  shall  be  final. 

6.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the  General  Commission  j 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel,  and  may  be  publis 
without  further  permission. 


THIS  CONTEST  IS  OPEN  TO  any  group  of  youth  in  the  Ar 
Forces  or  a  V.A.  installation  which  has  a  membership  of  ten  or  n 
persons  and  is  organized  under  the  guidance  of  the  chaplain  J 
regular  part  of  the  religious  program  of  the  unit. 
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bice  Projects  Contest 


PRIZES 

First  Prize  $50.00 

Second  Prize $25.00 

Third  Prize  $15.00 

Fourth  Prize $10.00 

PROJECT  SUGGESTIONS 

•  Christmas  parties  for  children  or  old  folks 

•  Bible  classes  for  native  people 

•  Cultural  programs  in  cooperation  with   local  youth 
groups 

©  Watch  night  rallies  on  New  Year's  Eve 

•  Deputation  teams  to  small  churches 

•  Sponsoring  activities  for  orphans  or  youth  in  custody 
of  the  law 


Contest  Closes 

JANUARY     31,     1956 
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GRAM 


BY  JOSEPH  C.  STACEY 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

1.  Fierce;   ferocious 

1.  A  group 

3.  Fling 

2.  To  conduct  oneself  in   a   melancholy 

5.  Gratify 

6.  To  hand  over  to  another 

manner 

3.  A   journey 

4.  A  potato 

8.  Affectionate 

7.  The   act   of  seeing 

10.  Paradise 

9.  To  set  on  fire 

12.  To  sail   through   the   air 

10.  Incalulable  periods  of  time 

13.  To   pursue,  as  game 

11.  Close   by 

15.  Dispatch 

13.  Own 

17.  To  utter  in  a  loud  shrill  voice 

14.  An   emperor  or  absolute  monarch 

18.  Always 

15.  Smooth  and  self-satisfied 

19.  To  take  a  fast  hold 

16.  To  let  fall 
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CROSS 

IN  THE  SKY 


by  JOE  DANA 

ON  a  dark  night  we  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  looked  up  at 
the  lighted  cross,  and  sang  "Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus."  The 
occasion:  the  consecration  service  at  the  close  of  a  conference.  The 
place:  The  American  Baptists'  wonderful  assembly  grounds  at  Green 
Lake,  Wisconsin. 

It  was  a  strange  cross  that  shone  in  the  sky,  its  neon  glow  barely  re- 
flected by  the  dark  water.  It  seemed  to  hang  by  invisible  sky-hooks, 
unsupported  by  anything  sturdy  and  visible.  Beauty  hanging  alone 
in  the  starless  sky  created  an  unforgettable  sight. 

The  next  morning  I  stood  and  looked  again  at  the  cross.  It  no 
longer  stood  alone,  but  was  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  water- 
tower  which  stands  on  a  hill — Judson  Tower,  they  call  it.  I  realized 
that  it  had  never  hung  unsupported  in  the  sky,  but  had  been  firmly 
held  by  a  strong  tower  anchored  to  the  bedrock  of  the  world. 

In  the  dark  nights  of  life  we  need  to  see  the  glory  of  God  shining 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ  "towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time."  We  ask 
no  questions  but  are  healed  by  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  light. 

But  we  need,  also,  to  see  the  Cross  in  the  bright  light  of  honest  ques- 
tioning. We  need  to  know  that  what  we  believe  and  follow  is  firmly 
supported  by  a  strong  tower  of  theology  solidly  set  in  the  revelation 
of  God  and  the  experience  of  life. 

The  Bible  presents  the  Cross  both  ways.  If  you  have  seen  it  only  as  a 
blazing  wonder  in  the  world,  seek  to  know  it  as  it  crowns  a  strong 
tower  of  rational  thought.  If  it  has  been  for  you  only  a  fact  of  history, 
your  life  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  catching  sight  of  it  as  a  blazing 
call  to  dedication. 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

by  Carl  R.  Key 

Call  to  Worship: 

"A  voice  cries: 

"In  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 
Every  valley  shall  be  lifted  up, 

and  every  mountain  and  hill  be  made  low; 
The  uneven  ground  shall  become  level, 

and  the  rough  places  a  plain. 
And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken." 

(Isaiah  40:3-5) 

Invocation:  O  God,  our  Father,  we  praise  thy  holy  and  great  name 
for  all  thy  goodness  shown  us  in  days  past.  We  know  that  thy 
promises  are  everlasting.  Even  though  the  grass  withers  and  the 
flower  fades,  thy  word  will  stand  forever.  Help  us,  O  Lord  God, 
ever  to  turn  to  thee  in  our  time  of  need,  to  put  our  trust  in  thee 
and  to  love  thee  as  devoted  children  love  a  kind  father.  Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hymn: "Jesus  Calls  Us,  O'er  the  Tumult" 

Scripturr: Read  Luke  3,  especially  verses  1-14. 

Talk: Our  theme  is  "Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord".* 

*  "The  full,  free,  abundant  life  that  satisfies  the  deepest  desires 

of  our  hearts  is  a  £ift  of  God.  Jesus  offers  us  this  life  which  comes 

from  God. 
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"But  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  it.  No  one  who  is 
self-centered  can  receive  this  life.  No  one  who  is  cheating,  de- 
ceiving, misusing  others  can  receive  this  life.  When  people  asked 
John  the  Baptist  what  to  do  in  order  to  'prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord'  his  answer  (Luke  3:10-14)  made  this  plain  and  he  added, 
'He  who  has  two  coats,  let  him  share  with  him  who  has  none/ 

"Jesus  is  offering  us  the  highest  kind  of  life.  But  if  we  love  our 
possessions,  our  comforts,  our  luxuries  more  than  we  love  our 
neighbors,  we  cannot  receive  this  life.  This  was  why  the  Rich 
Young  Ruler  went  away  sorrowfully  (see  Luke  18:18-24)." 

All  Christians  must  practice  self-denial  regularly,  not  only  dur- 
ing Lent.  "  'Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord'  by  giving  up  some 
pleasure,  some  comfort,  that  you  might  save  something  to  share 
with  the  hungry  of  the  earth."  * 

Let  Us  Pray:  *  O  God,  Father  of  Love,  help  us  today  to  prepare  the 
way  for  thy  coming.  Set  us  free  from  selfishness  and  the  love  of 
luxuries  and  give  us  a  spirit  of  compassion  that  we  may  share 
with  those  in  need.  Amen. 

Hymn: "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

Benediction:   The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us: 
The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 

upon  us,  and  be  gracious  to  us: 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 

upon  us,  and  give  us  peace. 


*  From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People  1955;  used  by  permission  of  the 
author,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Casadv  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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Studies  in  the 
Parables 

by  Harmon  D.  Moore 
INTRODUCTION 


r"PHE  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly  because  he  spoke  about  those 
x  things  which  ordinary  men  and  women  could  understand.  The  parables 
depended  for  their  success  upon  the  familiarity  of  the  material  drawn  from 
common  life. 

As  we  read  the  parables,  the  poor  homes  of  Palestine  come  before  our 
eyes.  Here  we  see  the  baking  of  bread  and  the  patching  of  garments,  a  friend 
borrowing  bread  at  midnight  for  an  unexpected  guest,  barns  bursting  with 
fatness,  and  a  mad  rush  for  the  high  seats  at  the  feasts  of  the  rulers. 

When  Jesus  told  these  stories  they  called  into  action  what  the  people 
already  half  knew  was  so,  and  now  suddenly  could  fully  see:  "That  is  the 
way  life  really  works,"  they  felt,  "that  is  how  truth  is." 

The  parables  of  Jesus  represent  an  unmatched  achievement,  but  they  were 
not  new  with  the  Master  nor  his  time.  Always  it  has  been  and  is  true  that 
when  abstract  propositions  knock  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  attention, 

" — truth   embodied  in  a   tale 
Shall   enter   in   at   lowly    doors." 
— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam 

The  parables  throw  light  on  many  subjects,  but  the  first  subject  on  which 
they  throw  their  light  is  the  teller  of  the  parables  themselves.  The  parables 
give  us  clues  about  some  of  the  things  in  which  Jesus  was  interested  and  the 
areas  in  which  his  mind  was  moving.  For  him  the  ordinary  things  of  earth 
had  a  vital  interest  because  he  saw  this  as  his  Father's  world  and  beheld  the 
heavenly  meaning  breaking  through  to  make,  as  with  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a  common  bush  aflame  with  God. 

The  realm  of  nature  from  which  Jesus  drew  his  stories  was  to  him  a 
sacrament  of  things  divine.  To  him  the  real  world  was  the  unseen,  and  the 
seen  world  was  but  its  form.  "For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  the 
invisible  attributes  of  God,  e.g.,  his  eternal  power  and  divinity  have  been 
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plainly  discernible  through  things  which  he  has  made,  and  which  are  com- 
monly seen  and  known."  (Romans  1:20,  Phillips).  To  Jesus  the  material 
was  ordained  to  reveal  the  spiritual. 

...  What  if  earth, 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven  and  things  therein 
Each  to  the  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought." 

— Milton,  Paradise  Lost 

Thus,  the  falling  of  the  rain  is  a  religious  thing,  for  it  is  God  who  makes 
the  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  the  love  of  God  is  present  in 
the  natural  affection  of  a  father  for  his  lost  son. 

The  parables  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  guiding  princi- 
ples. First,  and  most  important,  is  that  the  parable  has  a  single  lesson  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  in  which  it  was  spoken.  The  whole  comparison  focuses 
on  that  point  and  everything  else  in  the  description  of  the  story  is  subordi- 
nate. One  will  misunderstand  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  Jesus's  teaching 
if  he  seeks  in  each  parable  a  balanced  presentation  of  the  gospel.  He  em- 
phasizes the  point  needed  at  the  moment,  as  if  it  were  the  only  truth. 

As  George  Henry  Hubbard  says :  "The  parable  is  like  a  lens  which  gathers 
many  of  the  sun's  rays  and  brings  them  to  a  focus  upon  a  single  point.  It  is 
like  a  circle  with  many  radii  of  details  meeting  at  the  center." 

Also,  the  message  of  the  parables  was  primarily  intended  for  the  com- 
mon people  to  whom  the  Master  spoke.  They  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
parison in  order  to  make  the  people  think,  but  they  are  not  designed  to 
bewilder  their  thinking.  Any  idea  which  would  have  had  no  meaning  to  his 
audiences  in  Galilee  or  Judea  could  not  be  the  message  of  the  parables. 

Jesus'  public  career  occupied  a  period  of  manifold  tensions  and  urgent 
decisions  from  which  he  cannot  be  abstracted.  When  the  parables  are 
studied  with  this  in  mind,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Leslie  Weather- 
head  that  Jesus  perfected  the  parables  by  constant  telling  and  retelling. 
The  origin  of  the  parables  was  more  dynamic,  the  occasion  more  spon- 
taneous, the  purpose  more  militant.  The  parables  were  given  in  the  presence 
of  critics  and  foes,  under  the  pressure  of  making  a  point  clear  as  the  Master 
responded  to  his  audience.  They  confronted  men  with  an  issue  to  be  de- 
cided. They  were  spontaneous,  yet  they  retain  a  meaning  that  gives  truth 
that  is  as  relevant  in  our  day  as  in  his. 

The  parables  are  modern  because  they  deal  with  real  men  and  women, 
and  human  nature  has  changed  little  since  he  spoke.  He  knew  what  was  in 
man.  At  times  we  have  to  say:  "How  much  like  us." 

In  this  study  we  shall  look  at  some  of  the  parables  and  try  to  relate  the 
creative  gospel  to  the  tensions  of  our  generation.  For  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
teachings  are  "the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever." 
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PRESERVING 
AND  LOSING 

The  Good  Samaritan 

Scripture:  Luke  10:25-37 

In  this  psychology-conscious  world 
of  today  the  business  of  not  worry- 
ing has  been  elevated  into  a  national 
cult.  The  magic  word  of  our  time 
is  "relax."  We  read  it  in  a  number 
of  books  every  year,  in  our  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Some  chap- 
lains have  discovered  the  "blessed" 
word  "relax,"  too,  and  have  com- 
pressed most  of  the  gospel  into  that 
one  note. 

But  the  truth  is  there  is  a  real 
danger  in  taking  the  tension  out  of 
life  and  leaving  it  limp. 

We  look  at  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  see  it  wound  and  tense,  and 
say,  "Loosen  it,  and  let  it  go."  But 
if  we  take  away  the  tension,  we  take 
away  the  usefulness  of  the  watch, 
and  all  we  have  left  is  an  ingenious 
collection  of  junk. 

People  who  have  lost  the  tension 
out  of  their  lives — the  desire  to 
make  something  of  life — have  be- 
come, in  a  real  sense,  a  useless  col- 
lection of  wasted  human  possibili- 
ties. Jesus  does  not,  in  any  sense, 
want  man  to  become  careless  with 
life  and  its  blessings. 

The  motto  of  the  priest  and  Levite 
who  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  man  lying  wounded  on  the 
Jericho  road  could  have  been  "Keep 
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cool,"  as  Moffatt  translated  I  Peter 
1:1.  It  is  the  motto  of  many  who 
are  able  to  relax  in  the  presence  of 
wrongs  and  the  suffering  of  others. 
Lord  Melborne  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "If  we  are  to  have  a  religion, 
let  us  have  one  that  is  cool  and  in- 
different." 

One  of  the  most  subtle  and  soul- 
deadening  voices  to  which  we  are 
exposed  is  that  counsel  which  con- 
tinually tells  us  to  keep  cool,  not  to 
get  worked  up  about  things,  to  do 
nothing  rash;  after  all,  other  peo- 
ple's troubles  are  not  ours.  Some  of 
the  most  appalling  miseries  of  hu- 
man history,  some  of  the  crudest 
wrongs,  have  gone  on  because  peo- 
ple who  watched  them  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  and  kept  cool. 

There  is  some  virtue  in  keeping 
cool,  but  indifference  is  far  from 
a  virtue  when  expressed  in  the  face 
of  injustice  and  wrong. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan expands  our  geographical 
frontiers  and  makes  the  words 
"neighborhood"  and  "neighborli- 
ness"  consist  not  in  nearness  of  resi- 
dence, but  in  opportunity;  not  in 
geographical  location,  but  in  meeting 
human  need. 

The  robbers  in  the  story  illustrate 
the  type  that  says  now,  as  then, 
"Life  is  what  one  gets  out  of  it." 
They  stripped  him,  taking  his 
property;  they  wounded  him,  think- 
ing they  had  taken  his  life;  and  they 
left  him,  having  no  further  interest 
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in  the  human  being  since  they  had 
secured  their  objective. 

The  priest  and  Levite  represent 
the  members  of  the  church  who 
worship  God  in  his  house  but  do 
not  share  his  love,  and  are  neutral 
when  hard  decisions  in  the  present 
social  order  are  to  be  made.  These 
desire  the  minister  to  stick  to  the 
"simple  gospel"  and  to  refrain  from 
offering  suggestions  which  would 
change  accepted  economic,  social, 
and  racial  customs.  The  priest  and 
Levite  type  knows  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  Jesus  identified  himself 
with  the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the 
naked,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoner  by 
saying  "as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did 
it  to  me." 

Some  of  the  sermon  topics  we  see 
these  days,  such  as  "  How  to  Live  a 
Serene  and  Successful  Life,"  are 
most  inviting  and  attractive;  but  we 
must  remember  that  Jesus  lived  a 
very  disturbed  life.  To  many  ordi- 
nary people,  he  failed  completely 
and  died  upon  a  cross. 

The  Master's  invitation  to  all 
those  who  would  learn  to  be  a 
Good  Samaritan  is :  "If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.  For  whoever  would  save  his  life 
will  lose  it;  and  whoever  loses  his  life 
for  my  sake  will  find  it." 

This  preserving  through  losing  is 
a  cosmic  truth.  It  is  true  of  health; 
health  hoarded  becomes  hypochon- 
dria, but  health  expended  in  energy 
will  grow.  It  is  true  of  harvest;  the 
seed  must  die  to  live.  It  is  true  of 
friendship;  a  man  enjoys  no  friends 
until  he  becomes  a  friend.  He  has 
no  real  neighbors  until  he  has  been 


a  good  neighbor.  It  is  true  of  a 
church;  it  dies  if  it  seeks  its  own 
power,  and  fives  if  it  proclaims  the 
gospel  of  service. 

Life  clutched,  is  lost;  but  life 
nobly  lost,  is  truly  found.  This  is 
not  merely  advice;  it  is  the  will  of 
God  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  an  eternal  truth. 

The  Bread  of  the  World  is  God's 
Bread,  and  we  will  have  bread  for 
ourselves  only  as  we  try  to  assist  all 
God's  children  in  acquiring  ade- 
quate food. 

As  manna  from  heaven,  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, did  not  keep  more  than  one 
day,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  so  our 
material  wealth  and  privileges  of  life 
can  be  had  only  so  long  as  we  use 
them  and  share  them  with  other 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

Democracy  is  something  that  we 
keep  for  ourselves  only  if  we  seek  to 
give  it  to  all  peoples  in  our  world. 
The  world  in  which  we  live  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  when  our  country 
was  founded.  That  may  explain  why 
our  problems  today  are  much  greater 
and  more  difficult  to  solve.  We  now 
have  to  think  what  the  supreme 
worth  of  human  personality  means 
in  the  relationship  to  the  slums  of 
eveiy  city  in  all  the  world,  rather 
than  just  American  cities. 

Our  way  of  life  can  be  maintained 
only  after  we  have  become  more  in- 
terested in  a  standard  of  service  to 
mankind  than  we  are  in  keeping  a 
high  standard  of  living.  If  our  time 
and  energy  are  spent  in  saving  our 
standard  of  living  for  ourselves, 
rather  than  in  using  our  capacity 
to  serve  others,  we  are  sure  to  lose 
what  we  have. 
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Human  rights  are  safe  in  one  part 
of  the  earth  only  when  they  are 
safe  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  As  long 
as  poverty  and  disease  are  in  any 
part  of  our  world  community,  the 
health  and  security  of  no  part  of 
the  human  family  can  be  safe. 

Jesus  could  not  have  saved  him- 
self from  the  cross  and  still  given 
the  love  of  God  in  a  saving  manner 
to  his  brethren.  A  saving  love  is 
not  passed  on  to  others  through 
words,  but  through  lives  and  deeds. 
The  peoples  of  the  earth  will  never 
be  impressed  by  our  declarations  of 
love  and  concern  for  them,  but  they 
can  be  won  if  we  show  a  genuine 
love  which  shares  in  their  suffering 
and  attempts  to  alleviate  their  hard- 
ships. 

"And   so   the   Word  hath  breath,    and 
wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In   loveliness   of  perfect   deeds    .    .    .''" 
— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam 

This  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  does 
not  come  by  chance.  It  is  from  God, 
his  best  gift  to  us.  Though  neigh- 
borliness  may  be  suddenly  revealed 
in  the  hour  of  crisis,  it  does  not 
come  to  one  suddenly.  Xor  is  the 
Samaritan  spirit  to  be  understood 
merely  as  a  human  achievement  or 
as  a  substitute  for  religion. 

Xo  man  can  say  from  the  lesson 
of  this  parable  that  kindness  is 
enough.  We  must  remember  rather 
that  Jesus  fashioned  the  parable 
from  the  character  of  his  own  spirit 
and  that  he  died  as  a  Good  Samari- 
tan on  the  road  of  service. 

This  concept  of  life — the  pre- 
serving through  losing — is  a  gift  of 
God  which  comes  only  to  those  who 
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have  surrendered  their  lives  to  the 
Christ  of  the  Cross,  the  one  who  be- 
comes the  Savior  of  the  world  by 
giving  himself  as  an  expression  of 
God's  eternal  redemptive  love.  This 
self-giving  love  of  God  must  once 
again  be  incarnate  in  Good  Samari- 
tans if  man  is  to  understand  this 
important  truth. 

Paul,  who  had  a  deep  appreciation 
for  the  method  of  preserving  through 
losing,  says,  "I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who 
live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  me; 
and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh 
I  live  by  the  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  him- 
self for  me." 

This  then  is  what  one  has  to  gain 
by  losing  Iris  life  for  Christ  who 
identified  himself  with  the  least,  the 
lost,  and  the  last  in  order  that  he 
might  bring  them  to  his  Father  and 
ours. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  did  Jesus  decide  to  have  a 
priest  and  a  Levite  pass  by  rather 

than  someone  of  some  other  oc- 
cupational group? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  pass  others  by.  Are  any  of 
these  special  dangers  to  Chris- 
tians? 

3.  Does  true  seeking  for  the  good 
of  others  require  that  you  neglect 
yourself  and  your  family?  If  not, 
then  what  will  determine  your 
actions? 

4.  Sometimes  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  passed  by.  What  should  be 
the  Christian's  attitude  then? 
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THE  KNOWING 
|    AND  THE  DOING 

The  Talents 
and  the  Pounds 

Scriptures:  Matthew  25:14-30 
Luke  19:12-27 

In  Jesus'  day  provincial  rulers 
would  journey  to  Rome  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor  to  ask  con- 
tinuance of  their  rights.  The  serv- 
ants left  in  charge  of  affairs  during 
the  absence  of  their  master  on  such 
an  errand  needed  all  the  faithful- 
ness they  could  muster.  Such  faith- 
fulness found  ample  test  in  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people.  If  their  lord 
should  be  deposed,  loyalty  to  him 
might  cost  them  their  lives. 

The  Parable  of  the  Talents  in 
Matthew  and  the  Parable  of  the 
Pounds  in  Luke  are  clearly  different 
versions  of  the  same  parable.  Luke 
has  provided  a  brief  introduction  to 
the  parable,  which  indicates  clear- 
ly the  application  which  he  in- 
tended: 

"He  told  a  parable,  because  he 
was  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
cause they  supposed  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  to  appear 
immediately." 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  draw  spe- 
cial attention  to  that  part  of  the 
story  which  speaks  of  the  master  as 
taking  a  long  journey  and  then  re- 
turning to  take  account.   The  jour- 


ney provided  an  interval  during 
which  the  servants  were  to  prove 
their  worth.  Two  of  them  had  in- 
creased their  capital  and  were  com- 
mended. A  third  confessed  that  he 
had  been  afraid  to  risk  his  master's 
money,  and  had  carefully  hoarded 
it. 

The  one  with  the  one  talent  ex- 
pected to  be  commended  for  his 
caution.  "Lord,  here  is  your  pound, 
which  I  kept  laid  away  in  a  napkin. 
For  I  was  afraid  of  you  because  you 
are  a  severe  man"  (vss.  20,  21). 

However,  the  master  said,  "You 
knew  that  I  was  a  severe  man.  Why 
did  you  not  put  my  money  into  the 
bank  at  my  coming  and  I  should 
have  collected  it  with  interest." 

A  talent  is  evidently  like  any 
other  coin;  it  has  two  sides.  On  one 
side  is  written  "endowment,"  and 
on  the  other  "responsibility."  God 
expects  an  increase.  That  is  the 
story's  central  theme. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  scene 
of  the  reckoning,  and  in  particular 
in  the  position  of  the  cautious  serv- 
ant. The  story  is  told  for  his  sake. 
His  portrait  is  drawn  with  elaborate 
care.  He  occupies  the  bold  center  of 
the  picture.  He  is  not  a  bad  man. 
He  is  not  wasteful,  he  had  not 
squandered  his  talent,  but  it  is  upon 
his  conduct  that  the  judgment  of 
the  hearers  of  the  parable  is  invited. 
His  fault  was  not  that  of  wrong  ac- 
tion but  of  inaction.  He  claimed  to 
have    been    frightened    into    doing 
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nothing  by  the  reputation  of  the 
master,  but  this  excuse  is  shown  to 
be  a  poor  one  in  that,  had  it  been 
the  real  consideration,  it  would  have 
operated  in  exactly  the  opposite  fash- 
ion. He  knew,  but  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  do.  His  error  of  judgment  was 
not  due  to  stupidity  so  much  as  to 
inertia. 

The  one-talented  servant  wanted 
to  be  relieved  of  his  trust.  Many 
people  in  America  today  would  like 
to  be  relieved  of  their  responsibility, 
and  many  Christians  do  not  want  to 
accept  their  trust  and  commission. 
Some  try  to  explain  to  the  chaplain 
that  they  don't  have  time.  On  week- 
ends they  have  to  have  a  change — 
must  get  out.  They  can't  take  time 
to  do  a  little  of  what  the  church  ex- 
pects of  them.  They  seem  to  think 
that  by  explaining  it  to  the  chaplain 
he  can  relieve  them  of  their  trust 
and  responsibility. 

No  one  is  left  empty-handed. 
Everyone  is  in  some  regard  talented, 
and  a  talent  is  no  small  sum.  Who 
knows  but  that  in  the  economy  of 
God  a  man  with  one  talent  may 
quicken  the  earth  more  than  his 
neighbor  with  five?  Such  a  truth  is 
more  than  hinted: 

"To  each  man  is  given  a  day 

and  his  work  of  the  day; 
and  once,  and  no  more,  he  is 
given  to  travel  this  way."  x 

The  one  thing  that  God  does  re- 
quire of  everyone  is  faithfulness  in 
the  full  use  of  what  he  has  and 
knows.  Only  as  we  give  back  to  our 
Creator,   through  service  to   others, 


1  Edwin  Markham,  "The  Day  and 
the  Work"  (Gates  of  Paradise — The 
Macmillan  Co.). 
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the  talents  that  he  gave  to  us  can 
we  increase  them  for  the  One  to 
whom  they  belong. 

Peculiar  dangers  beset  the  one- 
talent  man.  He  is  tempted  to  say, 
"With  my  poor  equipment,  nothing 
will  be  expected  of  me;  what  can  I 
do?"  The  one-talented  man  is  always 
tempted  to  mistrust  himself.  He  suf- 
fers, as  we  say,  from  an  inferiority 
complex.  It  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  rationalizations  as 
to  why  he  has  not  succeeded.  In  his 
thinking  it  is  not  his  fault.  Circum- 
stances have  been  too  much  for  him. 
People  have  been  unjust. 

The  one-talent  man  secretly  en- 
vies the  abilities  of  others  and  is 
prone  to  resentment.  He  holds  a 
grudge  against  life  because  he  is 
poorly  gifted  as  compared  with  bril- 
liant neighbors.  He  blames  God:  "I 
knew  you  to  be  a  hard  man." 

This  one-talented  man  did  not  see 
that  his  talent  was  needed.  The 
ruler  is  depicted  by  Jesus  as  caught 
in  overpowering  wrath  because  one 
talent  was  not  used.  Fourteen  tal- 
ents in  all  had  been  reported,  but 
his  anger  knew  no  bounds  because 
one  talent  had  been  allowed  to  go 
unused.  The  story  proclaims  that 
everv  talent  is  needed  in  the  Divine 
Plan. 

God  needs  the  service  of  the  men 
of  outstanding  ability,  but  if  his 
Kingdom  is  to  come  he  must  have 
the  faithfulness  of  the  last  and  the 
least.  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
mendation of  the  two-talented  man 
is  given  in  identical  language  with 
that  spoken  to  his  more  gifted 
brother.  Thus  we  are  introduced  to 
a  new  system  of  measurements.  The 
question     is    not    how    many    you 
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earned,  but  how  many  compared 
with  the  number  entrusted  to  you. 
Jesus  does  not  judge  by  success  but 
by  effort,  not  by  achievement  but 
by  faithfulness. 

One  of  the  many  surprises  one 
finds  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  his 
constant  insistence  on  the  worth  of 
what  others  call  "obscure"  service. 
He  spoke  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  love. 
He  insisted  that  to  feed  the  hungry 
or  to  visit  a  prisoner  were  acts  of 
cosmic  and  eternal  significance,  if 
done  in  his  love. 

We  are  told  repeatedly  that  it  is 
not  for  us  to  know  when  a  deed  is 
great  or  small.  The  widow  casting 
her  mite  into  the  treasury  and  the 
unknown  Simeon  carrying  a  Cross 
glorified  the  human  race  far  more 
than  all  the  proud  rulers  of  Jesus' 
day.  Yet,  the  one-talent  man  was 
blinded  to  everything  except  life's 
surface. 

The  market  for  talents  is  always 
open  for  the  man  who  knows  how, 
or  is  willing  to  learn  how,  to  trade 
wisely  and  adventure  courageously. 
However,  the  worst  fault  of  the 
third  man  was  his  lack  of  courage. 
The  opportunities  were  there.  He 
could  have  invested  his  money,  but 
he  lacked  a  willingness  to  adventure. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  story.  He 
knew  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
without  risk,  yet  he  hid  the  talent 
for  fear. 

You  remember  the  report  given  by 
the  spies  whom  Moses  sent  over 
into  the  Land  of  Promise.  They 
came  back  and  said,  all  but  two  of 
them,  that  it  was  rich  and  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  "Yet,"  they 
added,  "the  people  who  dwell  in  the 


land  are  strong  and  the  cities  are 
fortified  and  very  large,  and  besides 
we  saw  the  descendants  of  Anak,  .  .  . 
and  we  seemed  to  ourselves  like 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  seemed  to 
them"   (Num.   13:17-33). 

That  little  bit  of  cowardice  cost 
Israel  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
until  another  generation  could  rise 
up  and  go  in  with  courage  to  pos- 
sess the  land  which  the  Lord  their 
God  had  promised  them. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
church  is  the  willful  neglect  of  spir- 
itual gifts  on  the  part  of  one-talent 
members.  These  members  make  up 
the  vast  majority  in  all  churches. 
We  see  failures  to  advance  in  the 
winning  of  others,  in  the  giving  of 
money,  in  the  consecration  of  life, 
and  the  inner  growth  of  the  church 
because  God's  common  people, 
alert  in  other  matters,  are  idle  serv- 
ants in  the  use  of  their  spiritual  re- 
sources and  God-given  talents. 

"Take   my  life   and  let  it  be 
consecrated,    Lord,    to    thee." 
— Frances  R.  Havergal 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  right  does  God  have  to 
ask  us  to  be  active  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes? 

2.  Would  the  master  have  been 
satisfied  if  the  servant  had  just 
put  the  money  in  the  bank;  that 
is,  just  turned  it  over  to  someone 
else  to  use?  Doesn't  God  expect 
us  to  use  our  talents  ourselves? 

3.  Are  we  often  afraid  to  use  our 
talents,  or  is  our  fear  just  a 
cover-up  for  our  laziness  or  our 
wish  to  do  something  else? 

4.  Just  what  kind  of  accounting  do 
we  have  to  make  to  God? 
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Lesson  No.  ~<  For  the  week  beginning  November  13 


DEMAND  AND 
SLOW-FOOTED 
DELIVERY 

Scriptures: 
The  Friend  at  Midnight,  Luke  11:5-13 
The  Unjust  Judge,  Luke  18:1-8 
The  Farmer  and  the  Growing  Seed, 

Mark  4:26-29 
The  Mustard  Seed.  Matthew  13:31-32; 

Mark  4:30-32;  Luke  13:18-19 
The  Leaven,  Matthew  13:33; 

Luke   13:20-21 

In  the  parable  of  the  friend  at 
midnight  we  have  the  climax  to  a 
story  that  Jesus  told  his  disciples  in 
answer  to  their  questions  about 
prayer.  Captivated  by  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  the  prayer  life  of  their 
Master,  they  had  come  to  him  with 
this  request:  "Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray."  In  reply  Jesus,  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  a  few  rules,  spoke  to  them 
in  the  universal  language  of  a  story. 

This  parable  should  be  studied 
along  with  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Judge.  They  have  two  points  in 
common.  Both  present  lessons  drawn 
from  common  life  to  prove  that 
persistence  gets  its  way  in  the  end, 
and  that  even  on  ordinary  common 
sense  grounds,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
persist  in  prayer. 

Jesus  told  these  parables  to  show 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and 
not  to  give  up.  God  is  ready  to 
help,  declares  our  Lord,  in  both  of 
these  parables.  Trust  him  when  he 
seems  to  refuse.  What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  father?  Certainly  you 
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would  never  heartlessly  mock  a  hun- 
gry child.  Well,  God  is  better  than 
you.  How  much  more  willingly  will 
he  give  great  gifts  to  those  who  ask. 

Why  then  does  God  delay?  Our 
Lord  does  not  answer  that  question 
here.  These  parables  lead  one  to 
believe  that  God,  despite  all  tokens 
of  his  love,  will  not  be  moved  ex- 
cept by  an  anxious  plea.  He  will  not 
answer  save  to  a  persistent  request. 
One  must  come  as  a  needy  friend  at 
midnight  or  as  a  helpless  widow  be- 
fore a  heartless  judge — with  a  sense 
of  urgent  need. 

The  experience  of  praying  can 
often  be  an  experience  of  desperate 
struggle,  like  Jacob's  wrestling  with 
the  angel.  When  Jesus  prayed  all 
night,  as  apparently  he  often  did, 
we  can  be  sure  he  was  not  simply 
and  quietly  waiting  before  God.  One 
has  only  to  remember  Gethsemane 
to  know  this. 

The  struggle  is  not  with  God  but 
with  ourselves.  We  speak  many 
words  or  repeat  the  same  words 
over  and  over  again,  not  because 
they  are  needed  to  persuade  God. 
We  agonize  to  get  free  of  the  bond- 
age to  our  wills  which  keep  us  from 
praying  honestly. 

Much  of  our  praying  is  demand- 
ing of  God  what  we  want  when  we 
want  it,  rather  than  trying  to  find 
guidance  in  doing  his  will.  We  want 
evil  destroyed  and  good  on  the 
throne  today.  We  want  to  finish  the 
task  now.  We  want  to  bring  in  the 
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kingdom  of  God  in  our  time.  When 
we  do  an  act  of  charity  we  demand 
that  it  find  proper  response  in  the 
hearts  of  other  people. 

We  pray  that  peace  may  come  to 
our  world  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  human  efforts  with- 
out being  willing  to  let  it  come  first 
through  our  own  peace  of  mind  and 
heart. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  men  in 
uniform  live  by  a  high  moral  stand- 
ard and  the  best  conduct  in  the 
light  of  our  ethical  social  order.  But 
we  want  it  without  paying  the  price 
of  example. 

Yes,  we  covet  cheap,  quick,  and 
easy  answers  to  our  prayers.  If 
prayer  were  an  Aladdin's  lamp, 
bringing  by  instant  magic  anything 
we  might  fancy,  no  one  would  dare 
pray,  for  the  world  would  become 
a  mad  house  in  which  prayer  and 
life  alike  would  be  impossible. 

God's  gifts  are  more  precious 
when  we  have  to  wait  for  them. 
God  delays  so  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give  what  is  needed, 
not  just  what  we  ask  for.  It  takes 
a  stronger  love  to  refuse,  or  to  with- 
hold until  the  child  can  profit  by 
the  gift.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  for  us  sometimes  than  to 
get  what  we  beg  for. 

Again,  there  are  some  gifts  that 
we  can  only  use  when  we  want 
them  enough.  He  cannot  give  the 
best  gifts  except  to  those  who  great- 
ly desire  them.  How  often  we  hear 
someone  say,  "I  would  like  to  give 
a  certain  thing  to  someone,  but  she 
would  not  appreciate  it." 

Delay  may  be  the  result  of  love 
combined  with  wisdom.  In  other 
words,    God's    delays    are   necessary 


to  allow  for  the  growth  of  faith,  that 
attitude  of  trust  in  God  which  is 
the  condition  of  the  soul's  true 
growth. 

God  does  sympathize  with  the 
suffering  of  men  and  will  stop  the 
injustices  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  to 
do  so  immediately  would  prevent 
the  growth  of  faith  for  the  highest 
well-being  of  His  children.  It  is  not 
whether  God  will  act,  but  whether 
man  will  be  ready  when  he  does. 

So  the  parables  were  told  lest 
we  should  grow  impatient  in  our  re- 
quests. They  also  serve  to  remind  us 
that  God  is  faithful  in  wisdom  and 
love,  and  has  the  power  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  when  we  have  met  the 
conditions. 

In  an  effort  to  help  us  see  why 
our  demands  may  not  be  met  im- 
mediately, and  to  assure  us  that  we 
can  depend  upon  God,  Jesus  gave 
us  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed, 
the  leaven,  and  the  farmer  and  the 
growing  seed.  In  these  parables, 
which  can  best  be  studied  together, 
we  see  that  our  place  is  to  do  our 
part  and  to  leave  the  time  and  the 
seasons  to  the  all-wise  Father,  re- 
membering that  "it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." One  must  be  concerned 
enough  to  plant  the  seed,  to  place 
the  leaven  in  the  meal,  but  when 
that  is  done  God  must  be  trusted 
with  the  results.  For  the  Kingdom 
is  a  vital  force  with  inherent  powers 
— as  the  earth  which  "produces  of 
itself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear." 
(Mark  4:28) 

If  the  tensions  of  our  lives  are  to 
be  relieved  we  must  learn  our  proper 
relationship  to  the  Kingdom — what 
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our  part  is  and  what  we  must  re- 
ceive as  a  gift  from  God.  One  must 
ever  remember  that  the  concern  for 
the  Kingdom  is  primarily  God's.  He 
is  more  deeply  involved  and  more 
heavily  committed  than  we.  It  is  al- 
ways his  gift  and  not  our  achieve- 
ment. 

God  brings  forth  fruit  of  himself. 
His  nourishing,  redeeming  power  is 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse. Man  cannot  create  it,  he  can- 
not block  it,  but  he  can  depend  on 
it  and  work  with  it.  There  are  un- 
defeatable  forces  of  God  on  the 
side  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  time  and  the  seasons  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  part  of  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  Kingdom  it- 
self, just  as  the  time  of  harvest  is 
determined  by  the  inherent  nature 
of  the  seed  as  it  grows  in  the  soil.  To 
put  in  the  sickle  too  soon  is  to 
destroy  the  very  purpose  of  the 
whole  process. 

The  beginning  may  be  small,  as 
seen  in  the  mustard  seed,  and  the 
forces  may  work  silently,  as  does 
the  leaven,  but  the  outcome  is  cer- 
tain. The  kingdom  comes  not  in  the 
boisterous  tumult  of  our  doings  or  in 
the  fever  of  our  excitement  and  de- 
mands. "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God,"  the  psalmist  said. 

Jesus  spoke  often  of  the  dynamic 
forces  of  little  things — a  cup  of  cold 
water,  one  talent,  the  widow's  mite, 
and  leaven  working  until  the  whole 
is  leavened. 

Jesus  said  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  grow,  as  a  mustard  seed 
grows  into  a  tree,  from  small  be- 
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ginning  to  great  things.  In  Galilee 
Jesus'  beginning  seemed  only  a 
speck,  but  everything  in  the  world 
is  to  be  affected  by  his  Kingdom, 
every  part  of  human  life. 

The  victory  of  the  Kingdom  is 
decisive  and  complete.  However 
much  it  may  be  delayed  beyond  our 
expectation,  and  however  bad  the 
world  may  appear,  and  however  set 
against  God  and  goodness,  the  ex- 
isting order  is  transient,  and  a  world 
order  that  fully  expresses  the  divine 
mind  and  heart  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent order. 

Once  we  grasp  this  insight  into 
our  place  in  the  kingdom  and  the 
God-given  assurance  that  we  can 
trust  him,  we  will  have  a  message  to 
deliver,  a  message  to  which  people 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  upheaval 
and  of  tension  will  give  ear.  Such  a 
message,  by  the  grace  of  God,  can 
save  our  generation  from  cynicism 
and  despair. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  could  we  mean  by  "help- 
ing God  bring  in  the  Kingdom?" 

2.  Why  do  we  get  so  impatient  with 
God  and  life,  when  we  don't 
honestly  believe  that  we  know 
better  than  God  does? 

3.  Try  describing  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  keeping  in  mind  God's  at- 
tributes of  love,  wisdom,  and  holi- 
ness. 

4.  Compare  this  description  of  the 
Kingdom  with  life  as  you  know 
it  and  try  to  figure  out  why  they 
are  not  just  alike. 
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Lesson  No.  /_!,  For  the  week  beginning  November  20 


CONFORMITY  AND 
COMMITMENT 

The  Rich  Fool, 
The  Precious  Pearl, 
The  Hidden   Treasure 

Scriptures: 

Luke  12:16-21 
Matthew  13:45-46 
Matthew  13:44 
Psalms  49 

Ecclesiastes  11:17-19 
I  Samuel  25 
I  Timothy  6:17-19 

Sooner  or  later  life  confronts  us 
with  the  necessity  of  choosing  our 
course.  We  stand  at  a  crossroads; 
and  we  must  choose  to  conform  to 
popular  standard;  or  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  hazardous  duty 
of  pioneering  in  new  worlds  and 
new  values. 

What  has  Christ  to  offer  us  when 
we  face  the  tension  that  arises  be- 
tween our  desire  to  conform  to  the 
practices  of  our  time  and  our  desire 
to  launch  out  in  new  ways? 

Demas  deserted  Paul  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  because  he  was  "in 
love  with  this  present  world."  A 
prodigal  son  came  to  want  in  the 
far  country.  A  good  businessman 
came  to  a  bad  end  because  he  lived 
by  the  accepted  standards  of  his 
society.  Jesus  warned  of  the  ridicule 
that  follows  an  undertaking,  the 
cost  of  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. 


Through  many  of  the  parables, 
Jesus  is  seeking  to  teach  man  to  be 
on  the  alert,  to  have  a  supreme  ob- 
jective, to  use  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ents well  in  the  achievement  of 
some  worthy  cause. 

Jesus  loves  the  successful  man. 
He  does  not  condemn  the  possession 
of 'wealth.  He  looked  upon  the  rich 
and  successful  young  ruler  and 
loved  him.  He  was  glad  to  welcome 
Zacchaeus,  a  man  of  money. 

Jesus  did  not  condemn  the  Rich 
Fool  for  having  much  goods,  he 
condemned  him  for  thinking  he 
owned  his  soul. 

The  same  principle  is  at  stake  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus; 
the  Forgiven  Debtor;  the  parables 
of  the  pearl  and  the  hidden  treasure; 
and  Jesus'  statement  about  a  rich 
man  having  a  hard  time  getting  into 
heaven. 

It  is  the  love  of  money  that  is  "the 
root  of  all  evils"  and  not  money  it- 
self. 

It  is  clear  that  Palestine  had  no 
monopoly  of  rich  fools.  Indeed, 
would  not  most  men  still  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  the  attitude  of  this 
rich  man  whom  Jesus  called  a  fool. 
He  acted  with  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  man  had  earned  his 
wealth;  why  should  he  not  retire 
and  have  a  good  time? 

If  you  are  asking  what  was  wrong, 
the  answer  can  be  given  in  a  very 
few  words — selfishness  and  com- 
placent egoism.  The  discourse  of  the 
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Rich  Fool  in  English  occupies  sixty- 
one  words.  "I"  occurs  six  times  in 
that  brief  monologue,  and  "my"  or 
"your"  (addressed  to  himself)  six 
times.  He  had  no  thought  for  God. 
"My  goods,"  he  called  them,  "my 
grain."  He  was  the  center  and  the 
circumference  of  his  little  universe. 
To  be  self-centered,  as  the  Rich 
Fool  was,  is  to  be  off-center,  and 
nothing  will  come  out  right. 

We  are  not  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, were  never  intended  to  be 
and  never  can  be.  If  we  try  to  be, 
we  will  try  the  impossible,  and  will 
inevitably  come  out  frustrated  and 
unhappy  people.  I  have  never  seen 
one  single  happy,  adjusted  person 
who  is  self-centered. 

God  is  the  center  of  this  universe, 
and  the  only  attitude  to  take  is  self- 
commitment  to  the  center.  When 
you  do  this,  your  life  sums  begin 
to  add  up  to  sense.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  and  all  these 
things"  including  yourself,  "shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Seek  something 
else  first,  like  money  or  wealth,  and 
all  these  things,  including  yourself, 
will   be   subtracted   from   you. 

This  is  as  axiomatic  as  two  and 
two  make  four.  The  Rich  Man  was 
no  exception,  and  you  will  not  be 
an   exception. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Rich  Man  was 
that  the  sudden  death  of  the  body 
brought  realization  of  a  soul  sick 
unto  death.  All  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual qualities  of  his  nature  had 
been  stolen  from  him  by  his  love 
for  the  things  which  the  world 
valued  most.  Thus,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's words  describe  his  condition: 

"And  because  we  know  we  have  breath 
in   our  mouth   and   think  we  have 
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thought  in  our  head, 
We  shall  assume  that  we   are   alive, 
whereas  we  are  really  dead  .   .   ." 

"The  Lamp  of  our  Youth  will  be  utter- 
ly out,  but  we  shall  subsist  on  the 
smell  of  it, 

And  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  fold 
our  hands  and  suck  our  gums  and 
think  well  of  it. 

Yes,  we  shall  be  perfectly  pleased 
with  our  work,  and  that  is  the  per- 
fectest  Hell  of  it!"  * 

The  standards  of  success  to  which 
we  conform  today  are  almost  as 
fatally  entangled  with  the  lust  for 
acquisition  as  were  those  of  the 
Rich  Fool.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to 
abandon  them,  even  after  years  and 
years  of  being  taught  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  treasure  to 
which  one's  all  might  be  gladly 
given. 

The  parables  of  the  hid  treasure 
and  the  costly  pearl  teach  that  we 
should  give  all  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Nothing  else  matters. 

The  eagerness  of  the  merchant, 
his  readiness  to  part  with  all  he 
possessed,  and  the  settled  determi- 
nation to  have  the  precious  gem  are 
graphic  touches  in  a  picture  whose 
single  purpose  is  to  show  the  worth 
of  the  Kingdom. 

The  comment  of  Montefiore  is 
true  to  this  understanding  of  the 
parable  and  of  Jesus'  teaching  as  a 
whole.  "There  is  to  be  no  com- 
promise: no  half  measure  will  serve 
our  turn.  The  great  end  demands 
and  deserves  our  complete  self-com- 
mitment. 

"To  gain  the  great  prize  we  must 
give  our  all.  But  the  all  is  infinitely 


1  Rudyard  Kipling,  "The  Old  Men," 
The  Five  Nations,  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company. 
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less  than  the  prize.  It  is  this  urgency 
and  abandon,  this  intensity  and 
absoluteness,  which  constitute,  in 
large  measure,  the  newness  and 
originality,  as  also  the  appeal  and 
driving  force  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus."  2 

A  committed  self  is  a  contagious 
self.  It  goes  places,  and  it  helps 
others  to  go  places.  One  man  wholly 
given  to  God  influences  every  man 
in  his  organization. 

The  merchantman  sold  his  whole 
stock  to  purchase  the  one  pearl,  be- 
cause it  was  worth  it  all.  In  every 
walk  of  life  men  will  give  away  the 
second  best  to  get  the  best. 

The  Apostle  Paul  gave  up  a  great 
deal  to  be  a  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
but  he  counted  "everything  as  loss 
because  of  the  surpassing  worth  of 
knowing  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  For 
his  sake  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things,  and  count  them  as  refuse, 
in  order  that  I  may  gain  Christ." 
(Philippians  3:8) 

Only  a  full  and  complete  commit- 
ment can  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  if  it  is  once  seen,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  it  has  greater 
value   than   all    else    put   together. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  a  real 
Christian  anywhere.  Always  and 
everywhere  Christ  asks  for  that  sur- 
render of  one's  will  and  desire  to 
conform  to  the  standards  of  our 
social  order,  which  is  so  difficult  to 
make.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  back 
all  that  is  worth  having,  but  first  he 
demands  our  all.  The  supreme  place 
is  the  only  place  he  will  take  in  our 


lives.  And  we  shrink  from  his  un- 
compromising demands. 

But  there  are  many  to  assure  us 
that  if  we  only  knew,  we  would  not 
think  the  price  too  great.  There  are 
many  who  sing  sincerely  and  glad- 
ly:    ' 

"Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all."  s 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  ways  have  you  recently 
been  asked  by  others  to  com- 
promise your  ideals?  What  did 
you  do? 

2.  What  does  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  Fool  have  to  say  about  our 
responsibility  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  stewards  of  life  for 
God? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  people 
seem  to  place  such  a  small  value 
on  their  Christian  faith?  Why 
don't  we  think  it  worth  discussing 
with  others? 

4.  Where  did  we  ever  get  the  idea 
that  being  a  Christian  was  an 
easy  way  of  living?  Have  we 
thought  of  the  Christian  way  and 
the  American  way  as  being  the 
same  thing? 


If  the  gospel  really  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  it  seems  intolerable 
that  any  human  being  now  in  the 
world  should  live  out  his  life  with- 
out ever  having  the  chance  to  hear 
and  receive  it. 

— Amsterdam  Assembly, 
World  Council  of  Churches 


2  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic 
Gospels,  London;  Macmillan.  1927,  II, 
213. 


3  Hymn  "When  I  Survey  the  Won- 
drous Cross,"  Isaac  Watts. 
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Lesson  No.  ^|  For  the  week  beginning  November  27 


ASPIRATION  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Uncompleted  Tower 
The  Kings  Rash  Warfare 
The  Rich  Young  Ruler 

Scriptures: 

Luke  14:25-30 
Luke  14:31-33 
Mark  10:17-22 

There  should  be  a  tension  be- 
tween the  achieved  and  the  possible. 
The  worst  thing  we  can  say  about 
anyone  is  that  "he  has  arrived."  The 
common  phrase  "a  finished  artist" 
often  has  a  sting  to  it.  It  means 
just  that — he  is  finished.  The  tragedy 
is  greatest  in  the  creation  of  a  per- 
sonality. 

To  lose  the  restless  dissatisfaction 
with  what  I  am,  to  lose  the  vision 
of  what  I  might  be,  to  cease  to  be  a 
fighter  in  the  moral  battle  and  run 
up  the  white  flag  of  capitulation — 
that  is  to  lose  life. 

This  helpful  tension  is  seen  in 
Paul's  great  words,  "I  press  on."  To 
shorten  the  gap  between  what  one 
is  and  what  one  can  be  is  an  un- 
failing source  of  energy. 

When  the  late  Justice  Holmes 
reached  his  ninetieth  year,  rich  in 
honor,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  of 
him  that  he  had  attained  that  rarest 
of  things — a  complete  life.  However, 
at  the  same  anniversary  Justice 
Holmes    was    writing    that   his    life 
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was  like  a  Japanese  print,  unfinished 
at  the  border. 

No  human  life,  however  seeming- 
ly full,  is  ever  complete  in  this 
world.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  life  which  is  unfinished 
because  it  has  not  reached  its  end, 
and  a  life  which  is  unfinished  be- 
cause it  is  left  at  loose  ends.  So  much 
of  life's  tragic  waste  is  due  to  our 
failure  to  carry  through  the  aspira- 
tions with  which  we  begin  life. 

The  Master  faced  this  issue  very 
realistically.  On  one  occasion  Jesus 
saw  a  multitude  following  him,  and 
turning  to  them  he  said,  "If  any  one 
comes  to  me  and  does  not  hate  his 
own  father  and  mother  and  wife  and 
children  .  .  .  and  even  his  own  life, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  (Luke 
14:26) 

No  leader  could  require  higher 
demands  than  those  Jesus  has  set 
forth  in  these  parables.  He  warned 
his  followers  against  heedless  disci- 
pleship.  "For  which  of  you,  desiring 
to  build  a  tower,  does  not  first  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost,  whether 
he  has  enough  to  complete  it?  Oth- 
erwise, when  he  has  laid  a  founda- 
tion and  is  not  able  to  finish,  all  who 
see  it  begin  to  mock  .  .  .  ,  'This  man 
began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to 
finish.'"    (Luke  14:28-30) 

Jesus  lived  in  an  age  of  unfinished 
towers.  At  the  time  of  the  parable, 
Pilate  had  started  but  was  unable  to 
complete,  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
a     magnificently     projected     aque- 
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duct.  It  was  not  unusual,  we  are 
told,  for  people  of  that  day  to  initiate 
plans  and  begin  to  erect  great  pub- 
lic buildings  that  could  not  be  com- 
pleted. Herod  was  a  reckless  builder. 
He  thought,  as  did  many  rulers  of 
his  time,  that  glory  comes  from 
palaces. 

As  was  the  case  then,  so  now.  In- 
complete buildings,  extinguished 
enthusiasm,  and  cooled  ardor  for 
life's  conquests  are  in  the  same 
class.  Jesus  would  ask  then,  as  now, 
can  you  live  your  life  by  the  Beati- 
tudes? They  are  a  high  tower.  Have 
we  vision  and  patience  enough  to 
build  the  tower  of  the  Kingdom  in 
this  unruly  world? 

Two  reasons  are  given  why  a  man 
should  count  the  cost.  Failure  to 
finish  will  lead  to  frustration  in  him- 
self. He  will  have  to  say,  as  he  looks 
at  the  stub  of  a  tower  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  highest  in  the  land, 
"I  am  a  failure."  Also,  such  failure 
will  provoke  the  mockery  of  the  god- 
less, and  bring  the  Kingdom  into 
disrepute. 

A  man  has  no  right  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
or  ever  to  begin  a  Christian  life  in 
over-confidence.  He  will  hurt  him- 
self, and  he  will  hurt  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

The  parable  of  the  tower  and  the 
one  about  going  to  war  tell  us  the 
supreme  importance  of  counting  the 
cost  of  life  if  we  would  win  in  this 
high  mission.  It  was  a  time  of  reck- 
less warfare  as  well  as  of  thought- 
less building.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Herod,  after  divorcing  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Aretas. 

Herod's  whole  life  illustrates  the 


fact  of  defeat  and  ignominious 
death  through  failure  to  live  life  on 
a  high  plane  and  count  the  cost  of 
the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher 
life. 

No  man  can  mistake  the  meaning 
of  these  stories.  The  follower  of 
Jesus  must  crucify  not  only  his 
lower  desires,  but  also  his  higher 
desires  when  they  clash  with  the  de- 
mands of  Christ. 

Does  the  church  appeal  to  people 
after  this  stern  fashion?  There  is  a 
difference,  wide  as  the  poles,  be- 
tween saying,  "Please  join  the  church 
and  find  psychological  peace,"  and 
saying  as  Jesus  said,  "If  any  man 
would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me." 

These  parables  state  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  demands.  Urgency 
rather  than  caution  is  their  keynote. 
They  carry  no  suggestion  that  it  is 
better  never  to  attempt  discipleship 
than  to  discover,  after  making  a  be- 
ginning, that  the  cross  is  beyond 
the  power  of  endurance.  The  parable 
of  the  King's  Rash  Warfare  sug- 
gests that  no  man  can  afford  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  God  even 
though  they  are  strenuous. 

The  Rich  Young  Ruler  came  to 
Jesus  asking  him:  "Good  Teacher, 
what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?"  (Mark  10:17)  You  remember 
Jesus'  answer,  "You  lack  one  thing; 
go,  sell  what  you  have,  and  give  to 
the  poor."  This  high  requirement 
was  too  much  and  "he  went  away 
sorrowful."    (Mark   10:21-22) 

The  young  man  learned  the  na- 
ture and  the  price  of  what  he 
wanted,  but  the  romantic  attitude 
with  which  he  came  did  not  include 
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paying  the  price  for  the  life  Christ 
offered.  It  is  a  great  achievement  in 
life  to  go  ahead  with  something  on 
which  we  have  started  after  we  have 
gone  far  enough  to  learn  its  high 
cost.  The  merchant  who  sold  every- 
thing he  had  in  order  to  buy  the 
pearl  of  great  price  could  do  that. 
(Matthew  13:45-46)  The  rich  young 
man  could  not. 

The  parable  of  the  Uncompleted 
Tower  advises  an  assessment  of  re- 
sources. When  one  takes  stock  and 
counts  the  cost  of  living  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  he  finds  that 
he  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Well,  what  is  the  answer?  One 
can  be  sure  that  Christ  did  not  take 
all  the  trouble  to  outline  this  plan 
just  to  make  us  look  silly.  No,  the 
answer  is  that  we  need  something, 
some  inner  reinforcement,  a  new 
drive  and  power  inside,  before 
Christianity  becomes  a  working 
proposition. 

That  is  exactly  what  Christ 
promised  should  be  available.  His 
own  spirit  is  available  to  help  us  to 
make  the  changeover,  and  to  keep 
us  on  the  new  level  of  real  living. 
This  does  not  mean  we  become 
saints  overnight.  But  it  does  mean 
that,  instead  of  throwing  up  Chris- 
tianity as  an  impossible  dream,  we 
learn,  little  by  little,  to  make  it  come 
true.  Just  before  Jesus  left  the  earth 
he  said  a  rather  peculiar  thing  to  his 
followers.  "It  is  to  your  advantage 
that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  do  not  go 
away,  the  Counsellor  will  not  come 
to  you;  but  if  I  go  I  will  send  him  to 
you."    (John  16:7) 

We  aspire  to  make  a  better  world, 
but  we   can't  have  a  better  world 
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without  better  people.  For  better 
people  we  need  more  than  ideals 
and  faith.  We  need  a  Saviour  to 
make  the  whole  thing  work,  not  just 
a  flash  of  inspiration  but  a  steady, 
riving,  transforming,  ever-present 
Spirit. 

I  cannot  describe  how  Christ  gets 
into  us  with  his  lifting,  inspiring 
power.  Perhaps  the  nearest  analogy 
is  to  cite  the  experience  of  Toscanini. 
One  day,  after  an  unusually  inspired 
rehearsal,  his  orchestra  arose  and 
applauded  the  great  conductor. 
Toscanini  modestly  silenced  the 
applause  with  these  words,  "You 
see,  gentlemen,  it  isn't  myself,  it  is 
Beethoven." 

So  the  Divine  Master  gets  into  us 
when  we  recognize  that  we  are  un- 
able to  achieve  our  fullest  in  our 
own  strength  and  commit  our  lives 
into  his  care. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Look  back  at  the  day  when  you 
joined  the  church.  Was  it  so  easy 
that  it  was  without  meaning?  Did 
anybody  tell  you  it  would  be  a 
hard  job  to  be  a  Christian  and  a 
good  church  member?  Would 
you  have  joined  if  they  had? 

2.  Why  have  churches  made  mem- 
bership so  easy?  What  would 
happen  today  if  we  made  it 
tougher? 

3.  What  did  discipleship  cost  the 
apostles?  What  has  it  cost  others 
during  Christian  history?  Why 
were  they  willing  to  pay  that 
cost? 

4.  With  society's  attitude  toward 
money,  would  it  be  fair  for  Jesus 
today  to  treat  a  young  fellow  like 
he  treated  the  Rich  Young  Ruler? 
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THEME:  "How  to  Achieve  Your  Best  Self 


1.  The  God  of  Your  Comfort  II  Cor.  1 

2.  Forgive  the  Offender  II   Cor.    2 

3.  The  Spirit  Gives  You  Liberty II  Cor.  3 

4.  We  Faint  Not  II  Cor.  4 

5.  At  Home  with  Our  Lord II  Cor.  5 

6.  Not  Unequally  Yoked II  Cor.  6 

7.  Godly  Sorrow II  Cor.  7 

8.  Zeal  in  Ministering  . ...II  Cor.  8 

9.  Sowing  for  God's  Love II  Cor.  9 

0.  Thankful  for  Courage II  Cor.  10 

1.  Loyal  During  Suffering II  Cor.  11 

Strength  in  Our  Weakness II  Cor.  12 

Prove  Yourself  II  Cor.    13 

Faithful  to  the  Highest Galatians  1 

Certain  of  the  Truth Galatians  2 

The  Righteous  Life  by  Faith Galatians  3:1-32 

We  Are  All  Sons  of  God Galatians  3:33—4:20 

Hold  Fast  Your  Christian  Freedom Galatians  4:21 — 5:6 

Servants  of  One  Another Galatians  5:7-25 

Whatever  a  Man  Soweth Galations  6 

The  Blessings  of  Redemption Ephesians  1 

Created  for  Good  Works Ephesians  2 

Love  Which  Surpasses  Knowledge  Ephesians  3 

The  Stature  of  the  New  Man Ephesians  4 

Using  Our  Time Ephesians  5 

Take  the  Whole  Armor  of  God  Ephesians  6 

One  God Psalms  145 

One  Blessing Psalms  103 

One  Birth John  3:1-21 

One  Word lohn  1:1-18 
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Income  Tax:  The  fine  for  reckless 
thriving. 

— Nat'l  Safety  News 

The  man  ran  breathlessly  to  the 
end  of  the  platform — but  the  train 
was  faster.  As  he  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  a  helpful  stranger  remarked, 
"Miss  the  train?" 

"Not  much,"  panted  the  other.  "I 
never  got  to  know  it  really  well." 
— Frances  Rodman 

Bragging  about  his  uncle's  pro- 
motion, a  small  boy  said,  "The  longer 
he  stays  in  the  Army  the  ranker  he 
gets!" 

— Cappers  Weekly 


Hay  is  something  we  must  make 
between  the  time  we  get  out  of  it 
and  the  time  we  hit  it. 

— Imp 


"My    son,    playing    hookey?    Well,    I'll   speak    to 
him   about  that,   Mr.   Truant  Officer!" 
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"Boy,  are  you  lucky." 

Snodgrass  had  barely  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  his  house  when  he 
mortgaged  it  again  to  buy  a  car. 
Having  bought  the  auto,  he  sought 
out  the  same  banker  again  and  tried 
to  mortgage  the  car  to  build  a  ga- 
rage. 

Exasperated,  the  bank  official 
said  sarcastically,  "If  I  do  make  the 
loan,  how  will  you  get  the  money  to 
buy  gas  for  the  car?" 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Snod- 
grass, "that  a  fellow  who  owns  his 
own  house,  car  and  garage  should 
be  able  to  get  credit  for  gas!" 

— Tracks 

Here's  an  easy  way  to  tell  a  psy- 
chologist: 

When  a  good-looking  woman  en- 
ters a  room  everyone  watches  her. 
The  psychologist  watches  everyone 
else. 

— Reformatory  Pillar 


Psalm  24 

Used  by  the  Pilgrims  at  the  First  Thanksgiving 


^§§|j  HE  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein; 
for  he  has  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
and  established  it  upon  the  rivers. 

Who  shall  ascend  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 

He  who  has  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 
who  does  not  lift  up  his  soul  to  what  is  false, 
and  does  not  swear  deceitfully. 

He  will  receive  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
and  vindication  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

Such  is  the  generation  of  those  who  seek  him, 
who  seek  the  face  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  0  gates! 
and  be  lifted  up,  0  ancient  doors! 
that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in. 

Who  is  the  King  of  glory? 
The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty, 
the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle! 

Lift  up  your  heads,  0  gates! 
and  be  lifted  up,  0  ancient  doors! 
that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in! 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory? 
The  Lord  of  hosts, 
he  is  the  King  of  glory! 


